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MASTERS OF ARTS, by O. Henry 


A two-inch stub of a blue pencil was the wand with which Keogh 
performed the preliminary acts of his magic. So, with this he covered 
paper with diagrams and figures while he waited for the United States 
of America to send down to Coralio a successor to Atwood, resigned. 


The new scheme that his mind had conceived, his stout heart indorsed, 
and his blue pencil corroborated, was laid around the characteristics 
and human frailties of the new president of Anchuria. These 
characteristics, and the situation out of which Keogh hoped to wrest 

a golden tribute, deserve chronicling contributive to the clear order 

of events. 


President Losada--many called him Dictator--was a man whose genius 
would have made him conspicuous even among Anglo-Saxons, had not 
that genius been intermixed with other traits that were petty and 
subversive. He had some of the lofty patriotism of Washington (the 

man he most admired), the force of Napoleon, and much of the wisdom 
of the sages. These characteristics might have justified him in the 
assumption of the title of "The Illustrious Liberator," had they not 

been accompanied by a stupendous and amazing vanity that kept him in 
the less worthy ranks of the dictators. 


Yet he did his country great service. With a mighty grasp he shook it 
nearly free from the shackles of ignorance and sloth and the vermin 
that fed upon it, and all but made it a power in the council of 

nations. He established schools and hospitals, built roads, bridges, 
railroads and palaces, and bestowed generous subsidies upon the arts 
and sciences. He was the absolute despot and the idol of his people. 
The wealth of the country poured into his hands. Other presidents had 
been rapacious without reason. Losada amassed enormous wealth, but 
his people had their share of the benefits. 


The joint in his armour was his insatiate passion for monuments and 
tokens commemorating his glory. In every town he caused to be erected 
statues of himself bearing legends in praise of his greatness. In 

the walls of every public edifice, tablets were fixed reciting his 
splendour and the gratitude of his subjects. His statuettes and 
portraits were scattered throughout the land in every house and hut. 
One of the sycophants in his court painted him as St. John, witha 
halo and a train of attendants in full uniform. Losada saw nothing 
incongruous in this picture, and had it hung in a church in the 
capital. He ordered from a French sculptor a marble group including 
himself with Napoleon, Alexander the Great, and one or two others 
whom he deemed worthy of the honour. 


He ransacked Europe for decorations, employing policy, money and 
intrigue to cajole the orders he coveted from kings and rulers. On 
state occasions his breast was covered from shoulder to shoulder with 
crosses, stars, golden roses, medals and ribbons. It was said that 

the man who could contrive for him a new decoration, or invent some 
new method of extolling his greatness, might plunge a hand deep into 
the treasury. 


This was the man upon whom Billy Keogh had his eye. The gentle 
buccaneer had observed the rain of favors that fell upon those who 
ministered to the president's vanities, and he did not deem it his 
duty to hoist his umbrella against the scattering drops of liquid 
fortune. 


In a few weeks the new consul arrived, releasing Keogh from his 
temporary duties. He was a young man fresh from college, who lived 
for botany alone. The consulate at Coralio gave him the opportunity 
to study tropical flora. He wore smoked glasses, and carried a green 
umbrella. He filled the cool, back porch of the consulate with plants 
and specimens so that space for a bottle and chair was not to be 
found. Keogh gazed on him sadly, but without rancour, and began to 
pack his gripsack. For his new plot against stagnation along the 
Spanish Main required of him a voyage overseas. 


Soon came the _Karlsefin_ again--she of the trampish habits--gleaning 
a cargo of cocoanuts for a speculative descent upon the New York 
market. Keogh was booked for a passage on the return trip. 


"Yes, I'm going to New York," he explained to the group of his 
countrymen that had gathered on the beach to see him off. "But I'll 
be back before you miss me. I've undertaken the art education of this 
piebald country, and I'm not the man to desert it while it's in the 
early throes of tintypes." 


With this mysterious declaration of his intentions Keogh boarded the 
_Karlsefin_. 


Ten days later, shivering, with the collar of his thin coat turned 
high, he burst into the studio of Carolus White at the top of a tall 
building in Tenth Street, New York City. 


Carolus White was smoking a cigarette and frying sausages over an oil 
stove. He was only twenty-three, and had noble theories about art. 


"Billy Keogh!" exclaimed White, extending the hand that was not busy 
with the frying pan. "From what part of the uncivilized world, I 
wonder!" 


"Hello, Carry," said Keogh, dragging forward a stool, and holding his 
fingers close to the stove. "I'm glad I found you so soon. I've been 
looking for you all day in the directories and art galleries. The 
free-lunch man on the corner told me where you were, quick. I was 
sure you'd be painting pictures yet." 


Keogh glanced about the studio with the shrewd eye of a connoisseur 
in business. 


"Yes, you can do it," he declared, with many gentle nods of his head. 
"That big one in the corner with the angels and green clouds and 
band-wagon is just the sort of thing we want. What would you call 
that, Carry--scene from Coney Island, ain't it?" 


"That," said White, "I had intended to call 'The Translation of 
Elijah,’ but you may be nearer right than I am." 


"Name doesn't matter," said Keogh, largely; "it's the frame and the 
varieties of paint that does the trick. Now, I can tell you ina 

minute what I want. I've come on a little voyage of two thousand 
miles to take you in with me on a scheme. I thought of you as soon as 
the scheme showed itself to me. How would you like to go back with 
me and paint a picture? Ninety days for the trip, and five thousand 
dollars for the job." 


"Cereal food or hair-tonic posters?" asked White. 
"It isn't an ad." 

"What kind of a picture is it to be?" 

"It's a long story," said Keogh. 


"Go ahead with it. If you don't mind, while you talk I'll just keep 
my eye on these sausages. Let 'em get one shade deeper than a Vandyke 
brown and you spoil 'em." 


Keogh explained his project. They were to return to Coralio, where 
White was to pose as a distinguished American portrait painter who 
was touring in the tropics as a relaxation from his arduous and 
remunerative professional labours. It was not an unreasonable hope, 
even to those who had trod in the beaten paths of business, that an 
artist with so much prestige might secure a commission to perpetuate 
upon canvas the lineaments of the president, and secure a share of 
the _pesos_ that were raining upon the caterers to his weaknesses. 


Keogh had set his price at ten thousand dollars. Artists had been 


paid more for portraits. He and White were to share the expenses of 
the trip, and divide the possible profits. Thus he laid the scheme 
before White, whom he had known in the West before one declared for 
Art and the other became a Bedouin. 


Before long the two machinators abandoned the rigour of the bare 
studio for a snug corner of a café. There they sat far into the 
night, with old envelopes and Keogh's stub of blue pencil between 
them. 


At twelve o'clock White doubled up in his chair, with his chin on his 
fist, and shut his eyes at the unbeautiful wall-paper. 


"T'll go you, Billy," he said, in the quiet tones of decision. "I've 

got two or three hundred saved up for sausages and rent; and I'll 
take the chance with you. Five thousand! It will give me two years in 
Paris and one in Italy. I'll begin to pack to-morrow." 


"You'll begin in ten minutes," said Keogh. "It's to-morrow now. The 
_Karlsefin_ starts back at four P.M. Come on to your painting shop, 
and I'll help you." 


For five months in the year Coralio is the Newport of Anchuria. 

Then only does the town possess life. From November to March it is 
practically the seat of government. The president with his official 
family sojourns there; and society follows him. The pleasure-loving 
people make the season one long holiday of amusement and rejoicing. 
_Fiestas_, balls, games, sea bathing, processions and small theatres 
contribute to their enjoyment. The famous Swiss band from the 
capital plays in the little plaza every evening, while the fourteen 
carriages and vehicles in the town circle in funereal but complacent 
procession. Indians from the interior mountains, looking like 
prehistoric stone idols, come down to peddle their handiwork in the 
streets. The people throng the narrow ways, a chattering, happy, 
careless stream of buoyant humanity. Preposterous children rigged out 
with the shortest of ballet skirts and gilt wings, howl, underfoot, 
among the effervescent crowds. Especially is the arrival of the 
presidential party, at the opening of the season, attended with pomp, 
show and patriotic demonstrations of enthusiasm and delight. 


When Keogh and White reached their destination, on the return trip 
of the _Karlsefin_, the gay winter season was well begun. As they 
stepped upon the beach they could hear the band playing in the plaza. 
The village maidens, with fireflies already fixed in their dark 

locks, were gliding, barefoot and coy-eyed, along the paths. Dandies 
in white linen, swinging their canes, were beginning their seductive 
strolls. The air was full of human essence, of artificial enticement, 

of coquetry, indolence, pleasure--the man-made sense of existence. 


The first two or three days after their arrival were spent in 
preliminaries. Keogh escorted the artist about town, introducing 

him to the little circle of English-speaking residents and pulling 
whatever wires he could to effect the spreading of White's fame as a 
painter. And then Keogh planned a more spectacular demonstration of 
the idea he wished to keep before the public. 


He and White engaged rooms in the Hotel de los Estranjeros. The 

two were clad in new suits of immaculate duck, with American straw 
hats, and carried canes of remarkable uniqueness and inutility. Few 
caballeros in Coralio--even the gorgeously uniformed officers of 

the Anchurian army--were as conspicuous for ease and elegance of 
demeanour as Keogh and his friend, the great American painter, Senor 
White. 


White set up his easel on the beach and made striking sketches of the 
mountain and sea views. The native population formed at his rear ina 
vast, chattering semicircle to watch his work. Keogh, with his care 

for details, had arranged for himself a pose which he carried out 

with fidelity. His role was that of friend to the great artist, a 

man of affairs and leisure. The visible emblem of his position was a 
pocket camera. 


"For branding the man who owns it," said he, "a genteel dilettante 

with a bank account and an easy conscience, a steam-yacht ain't in it 
with a camera. You see a man doing nothing but loafing around making 
snap-shots, and you know right away he reads up well in 'Bradstreet.' 
You notice these old millionaire boys--soon as they get through 

taking everything else in sight they go to taking photographs. 

People are more impressed by a kodak than they are by a title or 

a four-carat scarf-pin." So Keogh strolled blandly about Coralio, 
snapping the scenery and the shrinking senoritas, while White posed 
conspicuously in the higher regions of art. 


Two weeks after their arrival, the scheme began to bear fruit. 

An aide-de-camp of the president drove to the hotel in a dashing 
victoria. The president desired that Senor White come to the Casa 
Morena for an informal interview. 


Keogh gripped his pipe tightly between his teeth. "Not a cent less 
than ten thousand," he said to the artist--"remember the price. 
And in gold or its equivalent--don't let him stick you with this 
bargain-counter stuff they call money here." 


"Perhaps it isn't that he wants," said White. 


"Get out!" said Keogh, with splendid confidence. "I know what he 


wants. He wants his picture painted by the celebrated young American 
painter and filibuster now sojourning in his down-trodden country. 
Off you go." 


The victoria sped away with the artist. Keogh walked up and down, 
puffing great clouds of smoke from his pipe, and waited. In an hour 
the victoria swept again to the door of the hotel, deposited White, 
and vanished. The artist dashed up the stairs, three at a step. Keogh 
stopped smoking, and became a silent interrogation point. 


"Landed," exclaimed White, with his boyish face flushed with elation. 
"Billy, you are a wonder. He wants a picture. I'll tell you all about 

it. By Heavens! that dictator chap is a corker! He's a dictator clear 
down to his finger-ends. He's a kind of combination of Julius Ceesar, 
Lucifer and Chauncey Depew done in sepia. Polite and grim--that's his 
way. The room I saw him in was about ten acres big, and looked like 

a Mississippi steamboat with its gilding and mirrors and white paint. 
He talks English better than I can ever hope to. The matter of the 
price came up. I mentioned ten thousand. I expected him to call the 
guard and have me taken out and shot. He didn't move an eyelash. He 
just waved one of his chestnut hands in a careless way, and said, 
‘Whatever you say.' Iam to go back to-morrow and discuss with him 
the details of the picture." 


Keogh hung his head. Self-abasement was easy to read in his downcast 
countenance. 


"I'm failing, Carry," he said, sorrowfully. "I'm not fit to handle 

these man's-size schemes any longer. Peddling oranges in a push-cart 
is about the suitable graft for me. When I said ten thousand, I 

swear I thought I had sized up that brown man's limit to within 

two cents. He'd have melted down for fifteen thousand just as easy. 
Say--Carry--you'll see old man Keogh safe in some nice, quiet idiot 
asylum, won't you, if he makes a break like that again?" 


The Casa Morena, although only one story in height, was a building of 
brown stone, luxurious as a palace in its interior. It stood on a low 
hill in a walled garden of splendid tropical flora at the upper edge 

of Coralio. The next day the president's carriage came again for the 
artist. Keogh went out for a walk along the beach, where he and his 
"picture box" were now familiar sights. When he returned to the hotel 
White was sitting in a steamer-chair on the balcony. 


"Well," said Keogh, "did you and His Nibs decide on the kind of a 
chromo he wants?" 


White got up and walked back and forth on the balcony a few times. 
Then he stopped, and laughed strangely. His face was flushed, and his 


eyes were bright with a kind of angry amusement. 


"Look here, Billy," he said, somewhat roughly, "when you first came 
to me in my studio and mentioned a picture, I thought you wanted a 
Smashed Oats or a Hair Tonic poster painted on a range of mountains 
or the side of a continent. Well, either of those jobs would have 

been Art in its highest form compared to the one you've steered me 
against. I can't paint that picture, Billy. You've got to let me 

out. Let me try to tell you what that barbarian wants. He had it 

all planned out and even a sketch made of his idea. The old boy 
doesn't draw badly at all. But, ye goddesses of Art! listen to the 
monstrosity he expects me to paint. He wants himself in the centre 
of the canvas, of course. He is to be painted as Jupiter sitting 

on Olympus, with the clouds at his feet. At one side of him stands 
George Washington, in full regimentals, with his hand on the 
president's shoulder. An angel with outstretched wings hovers 
overhead, and is placing a laurel wreath on the president's head, 
crowning him--Queen of the May, I suppose. In the background is to 
be cannon, more angels and soldiers. The man who would paint that 
picture would have to have the soul of a dog, and would deserve to go 
down into oblivion without even a tin can tied to his tail to sound 

his memory." 


Little beads of moisture crept out all over Billy Keogh's brow. The 

stub of his blue pencil had not figured out a contingency like this. 

The machinery of his plan had run with flattering smoothness until 
now. He dragged another chair upon the balcony, and got White back to 
his seat. He lit his pipe with apparent calm. 


"Now, sonny," he said, with gentle grimness, "you and me will have 

an Art to Art talk. You've got your art and I've got mine. Yours is 

the real Pierian stuff that turns up its nose at bock-beer signs and 
oleographs of the Old Mill. Mine's the art of Business. This was my 
scheme, and it worked out like two-and-two. Paint that president man 
as Old King Cole, or Venus, or a landscape, or a fresco, or a bunch 

of lilies, or anything he thinks he looks like. But get the paint on 

the canvas and collect the spoils. You wouldn't throw me down, Carry, 
at this stage of the game. Think of that ten thousand." 


"I can't help thinking of it," said White, "and that's what hurts. 

I'm tempted to throw every ideal I ever had down in the mire, and 
steep my soul in infamy by painting that picture. That five thousand 
meant three years of foreign study to me, and I'd almost sell my soul 
for that." 


"Now it ain't as bad as that," said Keogh, soothingly. "It's a 
business proposition. It's so much paint and time against money. I 
don't fall in with your idea that that picture would so everlastingly 


jolt the art side of the question. George Washington was all right, 
you know, and nobody could say a word against the angel. I don't 
think so bad of that group. If you was to give Jupiter a pair of 
epaulets and a sword, and kind of work the clouds around to look 
like a blackberry patch, it wouldn't make such a bad battle scene. 
Why, if we hadn't already settled on the price, he ought to pay an 
extra thousand for Washington, and the angel ought to raise it five 
hundred." 


"You don't understand, Billy," said White, with an uneasy laugh. 
"Some of us fellows who try to paint have big notions about Art. I 
wanted to paint a picture some day that people would stand before and 
forget that it was made of paint. I wanted it to creep into them like 
a bar of music and mushroom there like a soft bullet. And I wanted 
‘em to go away and ask, 'What else has he done?’ And I didn't want 
‘em to find a thing; not a portrait nor a magazine cover nor an 
illustration nor a drawing of a girl--nothing but _the_ picture. 
That's why I've lived on fried sausages, and tried to keep true 

to myself. I persuaded myself to do this portrait for the chance 

it might give me to study abroad. But this howling, screaming 
caricature! Good Lord! can't you see how it is?" 


"Sure," said Keogh, as tenderly as he would have spoken to a child, 
and he laid a long forefinger on White's knee. "I see. It's bad to 

have your art all slugged up like that. I know. You wanted to paint a 
big thing like the panorama of the battle of Gettysburg. But let me 
kalsomine you a little mental sketch to consider. Up to date we're 
out $385.50 on this scheme. Our capital took every cent both of us 
could raise. We've got about enough left to get back to New York on. 
I need my share of that ten thousand. I want to work a copper deal 
in Idaho, and make a hundred thousand. That's the business end of 
the thing. Come down off your art perch, Carry, and let's land that 
hatful of dollars." 


"Billy," said White, with an effort, "I'll try. I won't say I'll do 
it, but I'll try. I'll go at it, and put it through if I can." 


"That's business," said Keogh heartily. "Good boy! Now, here's 
another thing--rush that picture--crowd it through as quick as you 
can. Get a couple of boys to help you mix the paint if necessary. 

I've picked up some pointers around town. The people here are 
beginning to get sick of Mr. President. They say he's been too free 
with concessions; and they accuse him of trying to make a dicker with 
England to sell out the country. We want that picture done and paid 
for before there's any row." 


In the great _patio_ of Casa Morena, the president caused to be 
stretched a huge canvas. Under this White set up his temporary 


studio. For two hours each day the great man sat to him. 


White worked faithfully. But, as the work progressed, he had seasons 
of bitter scorn, of infinite self-contempt, of sullen gloom and 

sardonic gaiety. Keogh, with the patience of a great general, 

soothed, coaxed, argued--kept him at the picture. 


At the end of a month White announced that the picture was 
completed--Jupiter, Washington, angels, clouds, cannon and all. His 
face was pale and his mouth drawn straight when he told Keogh. He 
said the president was much pleased with it. It was to be hung in 
the National Gallery of Statesmen and Heroes. The artist had been 
requested to return to Casa Morena on the following day to receive 
payment. At the appointed time he left the hotel, silent under his 
friend's joyful talk of their success. 


An hour later he walked into the room where Keogh was waiting, threw 
his hat on the floor, and sat upon the table. 


"Billy," he said, in strained and labouring tones, "I've a little 

money out West in a small business that my brother is running. It's 
what I've been living on while I've been studying art. I'll draw out 
my share and pay you back what you've lost on this scheme." 


"Lost!" exclaimed Keogh, jumping up. "Didn't you get paid for the 
picture?" 


"Yes, I got paid," said White. "But just now there isn't any picture, 

and there isn't any pay. If you care to hear about it, here are the 
edifying details. The president and I were looking at the painting. 

His secretary brought a bank draft on New York for ten thousand 
dollars and handed it to me. The moment I touched it I went wild. I 
tore it into little pieces and threw them on the floor. A workman 

was repainting the pillars inside the _patio_. A bucket of his paint 
happened to be convenient. I picked up his brush and slapped a quart 
of blue paint all over that ten-thousand-dollar nightmare. I bowed, 
and walked out. The president didn't move or speak. That was one time 
he was taken by surprise. It's tough on you, Billy, but I couldn't 

help it." 


There seemed to be excitement in Coralio. Outside there was a 
confused, rising murmur pierced by high-pitched cries. "_Bajo el 
traidor--Muerte el traidor!_" were the words they seemed to form. 


"Listen to that!" exclaimed White, bitterly: "I know that much 
Spanish. They're shouting, 'Down with the traitor!' I heard them 
before. I felt that they meant me. I was a traitor to Art. The 
picture had to go." 


"Down with the blank fool' would have suited your case better," said 
Keogh, with fiery emphasis. "You tear up ten thousand dollars like an 
old rag because the way you've spread on five dollars' worth of paint 
hurts your conscience. Next time I pick a side-partner in a scheme 
the man has got to go before a notary and swear he never even heard 
the word ‘ideal’ mentioned." 


Keogh strode from the room, white-hot. White paid little attention 
to his resentment. The scorn of Billy Keogh seemed a trifling thing 
beside the greater self-scorn he had escaped. 


In Coralio the excitement waxed. An outburst was imminent. The cause 
of this demonstration of displeasure was the presence in the town of 

a big, pink-cheeked Englishman, who, it was said, was an agent of his 
government come to clinch the bargain by which the president placed 
his people in the hands of a foreign power. It was charged that not 

only had he given away priceless concessions, but that the public 

debt was to be transferred into the hands of the English, and the 
custom-houses turned over to them as a guarantee. The long-enduring 
people had determined to make their protest felt. 


On that night, in Coralio and in other towns, their ire found vent. 
Yelling mobs, mercurial but dangerous, roamed the streets. They 
overthrew the great bronze statue of the president that stood in the 
centre of the plaza, and hacked it to shapeless pieces. They tore 

from public buildings the tablets set there proclaiming the glory 

of the "Illustrious Liberator." His pictures in the government 

offices were demolished. The mobs even attacked the Casa Morena, but 
were driven away by the military, which remained faithful to the 
executive. All the night terror reigned. 


The greatness of Losada was shown by the fact that by noon the 
next day order was restored, and he was still absolute. He issued 
proclamations denying positively that any negotiations of any 

kind had been entered into with England. Sir Stafford Vaughn, the 
pink-cheeked Englishman, also declared in placards and in public 
print that his presence there had no international significance. He 
was a traveller without guile. In fact (so he stated), he had not 
even spoken with the president or been in his presence since his 
arrival. 


During this disturbance, White was preparing for his homeward voyage 
in the steamship that was to sail within two or three days. About 

noon, Keogh, the restless, took his camera out with the hope of 
speeding the lagging hours. The town was now as quiet as if peace had 
never departed from her perch on the red-tiled roofs. 


About the middle of the afternoon, Keogh hurried back to the hotel 
with something decidedly special in his air. He retired to the little 
room where he developed his pictures. 


Later on he came out to White on the balcony, with a luminous, grim, 
predatory smile on his face. 


"Do you know what that is?" he asked, holding up a 4 x 5 photograph 
mounted on cardboard. 


"Snap-shot of a senorita sitting in the sand--alliteration 
unintentional," guessed White, lazily. 


"Wrong," said Keogh with shining eyes. "It's a slung-shot. It's a can 

of dynamite. It's a gold mine. It's a sight-draft on your president 

man for twenty thousand dollars--yes, sir--twenty thousand this time, 
and no spoiling the picture. No ethics of art in the way. Art! You 

with your smelly little tubes! I've got you skinned to death with a 
kodak. Take a look at that." 


White took the picture in his hand, and gave a long whistle. 


"Jove!" he exclaimed, "but wouldn't that stir up a row in town if you 
let it be seen. How in the world did you get it, Billy?" 


"You know that high wall around the president man's back garden? 
I was up there trying to get a bird's-eye of the town. I happened 

to notice a chink in the wall where a stone and a lot of plaster 

had slid out. Thinks I, I'll take a peep through to see how Mr. 
President's cabbages are growing. The first thing I saw was him and 
this Sir Englishman sitting at a little table about twenty feet away. 
They had the table all spread over with documents, and they were 
hobnobbing over them as thick as two pirates. 'Twas a nice corner 
of the garden, all private and shady with palms and orange trees, 
and they had a pail of champagne set by handy in the grass. I knew 
then was the time for me to make my big hit in Art. So I raised the 
machine up to the crack, and pressed the button. Just as I did so 
them old boys shook hands on the deal--you see they took that way in 
the picture." 


Keogh put on his coat and hat. 

"What are you going to do with it?" asked White. 

"Me," said Keogh in a hurt tone, "why, I'm going to tie a pink ribbon 
to it and hang it on the what-not, of course. I'm surprised at 


you. But while I'm out you just try to figure out what ginger-cake 
potentate would be most likely to want to buy this work of art for 


his private collection--just to keep it out of circulation." 


The sunset was reddening the tops of the cocoanut palms when 

Billy Keogh came back from Casa Morena. He nodded to the artist's 
questioning gaze; and lay down on a cot with his hands under the back 
of his head. 


"I saw him. He paid the money like a little man. They didn't want to 
let me in at first. I told 'em it was important. Yes, that president 

man is on the plenty-able list. He's got a beautiful business system 
about the way he uses his brains. All I had to do was to hold 

up the photograph so he could see it, and name the price. He 

just smiled, and walked over to a safe and got the cash. Twenty 
one-thousand-dollar brand-new United States Treasury notes he laid 
on the table, like I'd pay out a dollar and a quarter. Fine notes, 
too--they crackled with a sound like burning the brush off a ten-acre 
lot." 


"Let's try the feel of one," said White, curiously. "I never saw a 
thousand-dollar bill." Keogh did not immediately respond. 


"Carry," he said, in an absent-minded way, "you think a heap of your 
art, don't you?" 


"More," said White, frankly, "than has been for the financial good of 
myself and my friends." 


"I thought you were a fool the other day," went on Keogh, quietly, 
"and I'm not sure now that you wasn't. But if you was, so am I. I've 
been in some funny deals, Carry, but I've always managed to scramble 
fair, and match my brains and capital against the other fellow's. But 
when it comes to--well, when you've got the other fellow cinched, 

and the screws on him, and he's got to put up--why, it don't strike 
me as being a man's game. They've got a name for it, you know; 
it's--confound you, don't you understand? A fellow feels--it's 
something like that blamed art of yours--he--well, I tore that 
photograph up and laid the pieces on that stack of money and shoved 
the whole business back across the table. 'Excuse me, Mr. Losada,' 

I said, 'but I guess I've made a mistake in the price. You get the 

photo for nothing.' Now, Carry, you get out the pencil, and we'll do 
some more figuring. I'd like to save enough out of our capital for 

you to have some fried sausages in your joint when you get back to 
New York." 
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A DILL PI CKLE, by Katherine Mansfield 


AND then, after six years, she saw him again. He was seated at one of 
those little bamboo tables decorated with a Japanese vase of paper 
daffodils. There was a tall plate of fruit in front of him, and very 
carefully, in a way she recognized immediately as his "special" way, 
he was peeling an orange. 


He must have felt that shock of recognition in her for he looked up 

and met her eyes. Incredible! He didn't know her! She smiled; he 
frowned. She came towards him. He closed his eyes an instant, but 
opening them his face lit up as though he had struck a match in a dark 
room. He laid down the orange and pushed back his chair, and she took 
her little warm hand out of her muff and gave it to him. 


"Vera!" he exclaimed. "How strange. Really, for a moment I didn't know 
you. Won't you sit down? You've had lunch? Won't you have some 
coffee?" 


She hesitated, but of course she meant to. 

"Yes, I'd like some coffee." And she sat down opposite him. 

"You've changed. You've changed very much," he said, staring at her 
with that eager, lighted look. "You look so well. I've never seen you 


look so well before." 


"Really?" She raised her veil and unbuttoned her high fur collar. "I 
don't feel very well. I can't bear this weather, you know." 


"Ah, no. You hate the cold... ." 


"Loathe it." She shuddered. "And the worst of it is that the older one 
grows..." 


He interrupted her. "Excuse me," and tapped on the table for the 
waitress. "Please bring some coffee and cream." To her: "You are sure 
you won't eat anything? Some fruit, perhaps. The fruit here is very 
good." 


"No, thanks. Nothing." 


"Then that's settled." And smiling just a hint too broadly he took up 
the orange again. "You were saying--the older one grows----" 


"The colder," she laughed. But she was thinking how well she 
remembered that trick of his--the trick of interrupting her--and of 
how it used to exasperate her six years ago. She used to feel then as 
though he, quite suddenly, in the middle of what she was saying, put 
his hand over her lips, turned from her, attended to something 
different, and then took his hand away, and with just the same 
slightly too broad smile, gave her his attention again. .. . Now we 

are ready. That is settled. 


"The colder!" He echoed her words, laughing too. "Ah, ah. You still 

say the same things. And there is another thing about you that is not 
changed at all--your beautiful voice--your beautiful way of speaking." 
Now he was very grave; he leaned towards her, and she smelled the 
warm, stinging scent of the orange peel. "You have only to say one 
word and I would know your voice among all other voices. I don't know 
what it is--I've often wondered--that makes your voice such 
a--haunting memory. Do you remember that first afternoon we spent 
together at Kew Gardens? You were so surprised because I did not know 
the names of any flowers. I am still just as ignorant for all your 

telling me. But whenever it is very fine and warm, and I see some 
bright colours--it's awfully strange--I hear your voice saying: 
'Geranium, marigold and verbena.’ And I feel those three words are all 
I recall of some forgotten, heavenly language. . . . You remember that 
afternoon?" 


"Oh, yes, very well." She drew a long, soft breath, as though the 

paper daffodils between them were almost too sweet to bear. Yet, what 
had remained in her mind of that particular afternoon was an absurd 
scene over the tea table. A great many people taking tea in a Chinese 
pagoda, and he behaving like a maniac about the wasps--waving them 
away, flapping at them with his straw hat, serious and infuriated out 
of all proportion to the occasion. How delighted the sniggering tea 
drinkers had been. And how she had suffered. 


But now, as he spoke, that memory faded. His was the truer. Yes, it 
had been a wonderful afternoon, full of geranium and marigold and 
verbena, and--warm sunshine. Her thoughts lingered over the last two 
words as though she sang them. 


In the warmth, as it were, another memory unfolded. She saw herself 
sitting on a lawn. He lay beside her, and suddenly, after a long 
silence, he rolled over and put his head in her lap. 


"I wish," he said, in a low, troubled voice, "I wish that I had taken 
poison and were about to die--here now!" 


At that moment a little girl in a white dress, holding a long, 
dripping water lily, dodged from behind a bush, stared at them, and 


dodged back again. But he did not see. She leaned over him. 
"Ah, why do you say that? I could not say that." 


But he gave a kind of soft moan, and taking her hand he held it to his 
cheek. 


"Because I know I am going to love you too much--far too much. And I 
shall suffer so terribly. Vera, because you never, never will love 


me. 


He was certainly far better looking now than he had been then. He had 
lost all that dreamy vagueness and indecision. Now he had the air ofa 
man who has found his place in life, and fills it with a confidence 

and an assurance which was, to say the least, impressive. He must have 
made money, too. His clothes were admirable, and at that moment he 
pulled a Russian cigarette case out of his pocket. 


"Won't you smoke?" 
"Yes, I will." She hovered over them. "They look very good." 


"I think they are. I get them made for me by a little man in St. 
James's Street. I don't smoke very much. I'm not like you--but when I 
do, they must be delicious, very fresh cigarettes. Smoking isn't a 
habit with me; it's a luxury--like perfume. Are you still so fond of 
perfumes? Ah, when I was in Russia .. ." 


She broke in: "You've really been to Russia?" 


"Oh, yes. I was there for over a year. Have you forgotten how we used 
to talk of going there?" 


"No, I've not forgotten." 


He gave a strange half laugh and leaned back in his chair. "Isn't it 
curious. I have really carried out all those journeys that we planned. 
Yes, I have been to all those places that we talked of, and stayed in 
them long enough to--as you used to say, ‘air oneself in them. In 
fact, I have spent the last three years of my life travelling all the 
time. Spain, Corsica, Siberia, Russia, Egypt. The only country left is 
China, and I mean to go there, too, when the war is over." 


As he spoke, so lightly, tapping the end of his cigarette against the 
ash-tray, she felt the strange beast that had slumbered so long within 
her bosom stir, stretch itself, yawn, prick up its ears, and suddenly 
bound to its feet, and fix its longing, hungry stare upon those far 
away places. But all she said was, smiling gently: "How I envy you." 


He accepted that. "It has been," he said, "very wonderful--especially 
Russia. Russia was all that we had imagined, and far, far more. I even 
spent some days on a river boat on the Volga. Do you remember that 
boatman's song that you used to play?" 


"Yes." It began to play in her mind as she spoke. 

"Do you ever play it now?" 

"No, I've no piano." 

He was amazed at that. "But what has become of your beautiful piano?" 
She made a little grimace. "Sold. Ages ago." 

"But you were so fond of music," he wondered. 

"I've no time for it now," said she. 


He let it go at that. "That river life," he went on, "is something 

quite special. After a day or two you cannot realize that you have 

ever known another. And it is not necessary to know the language--the 
life of the boat creates a bond between you and the people that's more 

than sufficient. You eat with them, pass the day with them, and in the 
evening there is that endless singing." 


She shivered, hearing the boatman's song break out again loud and 
tragic, and seeing the boat floating on the darkening river with 
melancholy trees on either side... . "Yes, I should like that," said 
she, stroking her muff. 


"You'd like almost everything about Russian life," he said warmly. 

"It's so informal, so impulsive, so free without question. And then 

the peasants are so splendid. They are such human beings--yes, that is 

it. Even the man who drives your carriage has--has some real part in 
what is happening. I remember the evening a party of us, two friends 

of mine and the wife of one of them, went for a picnic by the Black 

Sea. We took supper and champagne and ate and drank on the grass. And 
while we were eating the coachman came up. 'Have a dill pickle,’ he 

said. He wanted to share with us. That seemed to me so right, so--you 
know what I mean?" 


And she seemed at that moment to be sitting on the grass beside the 
mysteriously Black Sea, black as velvet, and rippling against the 
banks in silent, velvet waves. She saw the carriage drawn up to one 
side of the road, and the little group on the grass, their faces and 
hands white in the moonlight. She saw the pale dress of the woman 


outspread and her folded parasol, lying on the grass like a huge pearl 
crochet hook. Apart from them, with his supper in a cloth on his 
knees, sat the coachman. "Have a dill pickle," said he, and although 
she was not certain what a dill pickle was, she saw the greenish glass 
jar with a red chili like a parrot's beak glimmering through. She 
sucked in her cheeks; the dill pickle was terribly sour. ... 


"Yes, I know perfectly what you mean," she said. 


In the pause that followed they looked at each other. In the past when 
they had looked at each other like that they had felt such a boundless 
understanding between them that their souls had, as it were, put their 
arms round each other and dropped into the same sea, content to be 
drowned, like mournful lovers. But now, the surprising thing was that 
it was he who held back. He who said: 


"What a marvellous listener you are. When you look at me with those 
wild eyes I feel that I could tell you things that I would never 
breathe to another human being." 


Was there just a hint of mockery in his voice or was it her fancy? She 
could not be sure. 


"Before I met you," he said, "I had never spoken of myself to anybody. 
How well I remember one night, the night that I brought you the little 
Christmas tree, telling you all about my childhood. And of how I was 
so miserable that I ran away and lived under a cart in our yard for 
two days without being discovered. And you listened, and your eyes 
shone, and I felt that you had even made the little Christmas tree 
listen too, as in a fairy story." 


But of that evening she had remembered a little pot of caviare. It had 
cost seven and sixpence. He could not get over it. Think of it--a tiny 
jar like that costing seven and sixpence. While she ate it he watched 
her, delighted and shocked. 


"No, really, that is eating money. You could not get seven shillings 
into a little pot that size. Only think of the profit they must make. 

..." And he had begun some immensely complicated calculations... . 
But now good-bye to the caviare. The Christmas tree was on the table, 
and the little boy lay under the cart with his head pillowed on the 
yard dog. 


"The dog was called Bosun," she cried delightedly. 


But he did not follow. "Which dog? Had you a dog? I don't remember a 
dog at all." 


"No, no. I mean the yard dog when you were a little boy." He laughed 
and snapped the cigarette case to. 


"Was he? Do you know I had forgotten that. It seems such ages ago. I 
cannot believe that it is only six years. After I had recognized you 
to-day--I had to take such a leap--I had to take a leap over my whole 
life to get back to that time. I was such a kid then." He drummed on 
the table. "I've often thought how I must have bored you. And now I 
understand so perfectly why you wrote to me as you did--although at 
the time that letter nearly finished my life. I found it again the 

other day, and I couldn't help laughing as I read it. It was so 
clever--such a true picture of me." He glanced up. "You're not going?" 


She had buttoned her collar again and drawn down her veil. 


"Yes, Iam afraid I must," she said, and managed a smile. Now she knew 
that he had been mocking. 


"Ah, no, please," he pleaded. "Don't go just for a moment," and he 
caught up one of her gloves from the table and clutched at it as if 
that would hold her. "I see so few people to talk to nowadays, that I 
have turned into a sort of barbarian," he said. "Have I said something 
to hurt you?" 


"Not a bit," she lied. But as she watched him draw her glove through 
his fingers, gently, gently, her anger really did die down, and 
besides, at the moment he looked more like himself of six years ago. 


"What I really wanted then," he said softly, "was to be a sort of 
carpet--to make myself into a sort of carpet for you to walk on so 
that you need not be hurt by the sharp stones and the mud that you 
hated so. It was nothing more positive than that--nothing more 
selfish. Only I did desire, eventually, to turn into a magic carpet 

and carry you away to all those lands you longed to see." 


As he spoke she lifted her head as though she drank something; the 
strange beast in her bosom began to purr.... 


"I felt that you were more lonely than anybody else in the world," he 
went on, "and yet, perhaps, that you were the only person in the world 
who was really, truly alive. Born out of your time," he murmured, 
stroking the glove, "fated." 


Ah, God! What had she done! How had she dared to throw away her 
happiness like this. This was the only man who had ever understood 
her. Was it too late? Could it be too late? _She_ was that glove that 
he held in his fingers... . 


"And then the fact that you had no friends and never had made friends 
with people. How I understood that, for neither had I. Is it just the 
same now?" 


"Yes," she breathed. "Just the same. I am as alone as ever." 
"So am I," he laughed gently, "just the same." 


Suddenly with a quick gesture he handed her back the glove and scraped 
his chair on the floor, "But what seemed to me so mysterious then is 
perfectly plain to me now. And to you, too, of course... . It simply 

was that we were such egoists, so self-engrossed, so wrapped up in 
ourselves that we hadn't a corner in our hearts for anybody else. Do 

you know," he cried, naive and hearty, and dreadfully like another 

side of that old self again, "I began studying a Mind System when I 

was in Russia, and I found that we were not peculiar at all. It's 

quite a well known form of.. ." 


She had gone. He sat there, thunder-struck, astounded beyond words. 
... And then he asked the waitress for his bill. 


"But the cream has not been touched," he said. "Please do not charge 
me for it." 
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THE FROGS OF MARS, by Roger Dee 


The little guy comes into the bar just as the first Marscast is about to start. 
He scoffs at scientific facts and keeps mumbling about-- 


There was nothing special about the little man who came into Larry's 
place, unless it might have been his air of vague familiarity and the 
mixed expression on his face. He looked disgusted and defensive and at 
the same time a little resentful, with a dash of something else thrown 
in which none of us recognized until later. 


I'd have mistaken him for another reporter from the _Advertiser_ 
across the street if the five newsmen already at the bar hadn't given 
each other a blank look that meant only one thing: none of them knew 
him. Neither did Larry, who was trying to bring in the first broadcast 
from Mars on the television set bracketed to the wall over his whiskey 


stock, and who wasn't pleased at having his little after-hours party 
crashed. 


"The bar's closed," Larry said. His tone didn't invite argument. "City 
ordinance. No customers after 1:00 a.m." 


The little man looked at the clock, which said 3:15, and then at the 
front windows which were shuttered tight. Then he looked at the six of 
us sitting at the bar with our drinks. 


"T'll have bourbon and water," he said. He sat down at the end of the 
bar on the stool next to mine and looked at his reflection in the 
mirror without approval. 


Larry got the look that bartenders get with troublesome customers. 
"The bar's closed," he said again. "It's a city--" 
"Water on the side," the little man said. "Don't mix it." 


Abe Marker, who does sports for the _Advertiser_, got up and checked 
the front-door lock. The thumb-catch hadn't been thrown, so Abe put it 
on and came back to the bar. 


"Nobody else will wander in," he said. "Make with the t-v, Larry. 
You're holding up the show." 


Larry looked stubborn. 


"It's after 1:00 a.m.," he said. "And that door was supposed to be 
locked. There's a city ordinance--" 


"You're breaking it already," the little man said, looking at us. He 
didn't seem angry, just weary and disgusted. "Not that I give a damn. 
All I want is a bourbon and water." 


"Better give it to him, Larry," Willard Saxton said from down the bar. 
Willard is the _Advertiser's_ science editor and is an authority on the 
planets, especially Mars. "He'll probably turn you in if you throw him 
out." 


Larry muttered and looked mulish, but he rang up the little man's money 
and gave him a bourbon and water. The little guy drank it and looked 

at himself in the bar mirror with an expression that was just short 

of being a sneer. Larry grunted and went back to fiddling with the 
television set. 


Abe Marker came over and sat down on the stool to my left. 


"They're doing this all over town tonight," he said, explaining to the 

little man across me. "The bars have to observe curfew as usual, but 
most of them are letting a few regular customers stay late to see the 
Marscast. Everybody is anxious to know what Colonel Sanderson and his 
crew found up there, so--" 


"They're going to be disappointed," the little man said. He sounded 
sour but positive. "Mars ain't what people think it is, not by a hell 
of a sight. It stinks." 


We all looked up at that, and somebody snickered. 
"Have you been to Mars, sir?" 
The little man didn't seem to mind when we laughed. 


"Maybe," he said, and shoved his shot glass forward. "Another bourbon, 
bartender." 


* * * * * 


The station announcer came on screen then and told us what we already 
knew, that contact with Colonel Sanderson's party was delayed because 
of transmission difficulties. The Sanderson expedition would leave Mars 
for Earth in two more days, when the current opposition was completed, 
but in the meantime the program sponsors appreciated the interest shown 
by their public and would relay the broadcast to us as soon as contact 
was established. 


A film cartoon featuring a lizard named Freddie came on next, and Larry 
turned down the sound so he could hear orders for refills. The little 

man drank his bourbon and water and sneered at his reflection in the 
mirror; none of us paid him any further attention, but talk started up 
again along the bar. 


Somebody at the other end asked how long it took a television signal 
to travel across all that space, and choked on his drink when Willard 
Saxton told him. 


"My God," he said when he stopped coughing. "You mean Mars is so far 
away it takes three minutes just to _see_ it?" 


All of us laughed at that but Larry and the little man at the end of 
the bar. 


"What I'm wondering," somebody else said, "Is how the colonel and his 
boys feel after breathing nothing but canned air for a year." 


"Maybe the air up there is better than our scientists think," Abe 
Marker said. He winked at us and looked at the little man on my right. 
"How about it, friend? Is the air good on Mars?" 


"Breathable, but not good," the little guy said. "It smells like dead 
fish." 


Silence fell along the bar while we waited for a straight man to raise 
his head. 


Willard Saxton took the bait. "And why should it smell so, may I ask?" 


"Because Mars is lousy with fish," the little man said. "And because 
when fish die, they stink." 


Larry did a brisk business for a few minutes while we sized the little 
guy up again. He definitely wasn't drunk, but the task of deciding 
whether he was being dead-pan-comic or just nasty was a sort of 
challenge that called for thought. 


"But you'd need extensive oceans to support so many fish," Willard 
Saxton argued, still taking it seriously. "And if Mars had oceans we'd 
have seen them long ago. They reflect light." 


"Mars is too level for oceans," the little man said. "The water spreads 
out thin to make one big marsh, and you can't see it because the weeds 
that grow up from the bottom camouflage it." 


Somebody down the bar said, "This gets curiouser and curiouser," and 
everybody laughed again but Willard and Larry and the little comic. 
Somebody else asked if he was a professional and what show was he on, 
but he didn't answer. He just pushed his shot glass forward instead. 


"Another bourbon," he said. 


The announcer came on screen again when the lizard cartoon went off 
and said that the Mars party's signal was beginning to come through 
and that as soon as it cleared up they would put it on the cable. Then 
he told us about a new kind of pretzel prepared with a special salt 
guaranteed not to give us hardening of the arteries, and after that we 
had another film cartoon. This one was about two crows at a circus, but 
nobody could follow it because Larry turned down the sound again. 


Between his third and fourth stingers Willard Saxton--who had a 
reputation to uphold, being science editor of the _Advertiser_--had 
made up his mind by now to put the little man in his place. It burned 
him brown to see this character drinking bourbon and sneering at 


himself in the mirror and not caring a damn what we thought, and it put 
Willard under a sort of obligation to show him up. 


"Reliable tests have conclusively proved," Willard said, "that the 
atmosphere of Mars contains only minute traces of water vapor, and that 
its oxygen content is less than one-hundredth the density necessary to 
sustain human life. Spectroanalysis findings--" 


"A spectroanalysis of Earth from Mars," the little man said, "shows 
nothing beyond our Heaviside layer, and proves that we can't live here 
because nothing can breathe pure ozone." 


* * * * * 


He finished his bourbon and made chains of wet rings on the bartop with 
his glass. The mixed look on his face was so strong that for a moment I 
almost thought of the name for it. 


Willard stalled for time by ordering another stinger--a double, this 
time--and Abe Marker took over. 


"How about those pictures of Martian dust storms the boys at Palomar 
make?" Abe asked. "You can't have dust storms on a marshy planet, can 
you?" 


"Those aren't dust storms," the little man said. "They're clouds of 
gnats." 


"_Gnats?_" we all said at once, and somebody down the bar, 
quicker-witted than the rest of us, added: "Gnats to you too, Charlie!" 


"A fact," the little man said, but not as if he cared. "They travel in 
swarms thousands of miles wide, and they bite like hell." 


We sat and watched the two voiceless crows flap through the television 
cartoon for a while. Nobody spoke until the film was over and the 
screen went blank, when the little man caught Larry's eye and held up 
one finger. 


"Bourbon," he said. 


We heard a confused muttering of voices in the background and waited 
expectantly for Colonel Sanderson to speak to us from Mars, but 
apparently the network people were still having trouble with their 
transmission beam. The screen stayed blank. 


"You left out the interesting part, Charlie," somebody called from down 
the bar. "The Martian natives. How about them?" 


"There aren't any--as you'd know them," the little man said. He seemed 
to grow thoughtful for a moment. "But they are intelligent. They do 
things you couldn't do." 


"Such as what?" somebody asked. 
The little man shrugged. "Teleport. They're good at it too." 


Saxton let out a laugh. "That would make them more intelligent than 
us!" he said. "What do these Martians look like?" 


The little man screwed up his face distastefully. "Frogs." 


The reporter who had asked about natives got choked on his drink and 
had to be pounded on the back. On my left, Abe Marker leaned against 
the bar to look past me at the little guy. 


"Frogs we got now," he said admiringly. "By the billions?" 


"There are more frogs on Mars," the little man said, "than there are 
gnats and fish together, and they never stop croaking. You'd have to 
hear it to believe it." 


The television screen lit up suddenly, chopping off conversation, and 
we were watching the first Marscast in history. 


* * * * * 


Colonel Sanderson himself was talking. He looked the way Stanley must 
have looked when he found Livingstone, gaunt and bearded and jumpy; and 
his crew, lined up behind him before the ship's pickup camera, were in 

no better shape. The lot of them stared hungrily out at us as if they 

had just found a peephole into Heaven and couldn't wait to see if 

there was a gate farther along the fence. 


",.. established conceptions of Martian areography are completely 
erroneous," the colonel was saying. "There are no drifting deserts 

of sand or howling typhoons of ferrous dust. We can show you actual 
conditions better by camera, I think, than they could be detailed in 
words." 


The view jumped to another camera aimed from an outside port, and we 
saw Mars. Colonel Sanderson's voice kept up a running commentary behind 
the scene, but we only half heard him. 


The ship rested in about two feet of water. Around it the whole world 
curved up to the horizon in a shallow concave sweep like the inside of 


a great rusty bowl, lined with knee-high reeds that grew as far as the 

eye could see out of a knee-deep marsh. A fist-sized sun hung low in 

the sky, its glare dulled to a muddy crimson by a shimmering cloud of 
gnats that whirled and danced to infinity. There was a sort of vast, 
featureless roaring in the background that sounded like Niagara at two 
hundred yards, not deafening but loud enough to force Colonel Sanderson 
to raise his voice. 


"The frog noise is worst," he was saying. "It drives us to the point 

of insanity at times.... One member of our party has succumbed to it 
already, a machinist named Willkins who disappeared two weeks ago. 
Apparently the poor fellow drowned himself in the marsh, since no trace 
of him has been found since." 


That was when I realized why the little man on the stool beside me 
looked so familiar--because I had seen his pictures in the papers, 
along with the rest of Sanderson's crew, a thousand times during the 
past year. The mixed expression on his face made sense now, too; he 
wasn't only disgusted and defensive, he was _guilty_. 


"So that's how you knew what it was like," I said. "You couldn't stick 
it out with the others, so you jumped ship. You deserted!" 


He gave me a hangdog look. "It's not deserting unless the country is at 
war," he said. "It's just going over the hill, A.W.O.L." 


The television roar got louder, and when I looked up the ship's 
cameraman was doing a close-up for our benefit. He panned the shot 
downward until we seemed to be standing ten feet above the marsh, and 
at that distance I could see plainly what it was that caused the uproar. 


The water between the reddish-brown reeds was thick with huge frogs, 
all blinking and croaking like mad. 


I remember thinking then that you couldn't really blame a man for 
jumping ship in a hole like that. It was bad enough to be stuck 
thirty-odd million miles from home, so far that light itself needed 
three minutes to-- 


"Hey, wait up!" I said to the little guy, who was sneering at himself 
in the mirror again. "If you went A.W.O.L. up there, then how the hell 
did you get back _here_?" 


I didn't find out. 
The guy was gone. He had been standing there so close I could have 


touched him, but now he was gone. I looked around quick. Nobody else 
seemed to have noticed. All eyes were on the TV screen. 


Then I saw it. On the floor. Two wet marks--right where the guy should 
have been, where he _was_. Two wet marks that had a funny shape to 
them--web-like. 


I felt my throat tighten at the thought. I shook my head. What was 
going through it was fantastic, impossible and downright lunacy. There 
was an intelligent life-form on Mars--beings that looked like frogs 

and could teleport. Could they also mimic human shape temporarily? 
Especially if they got hold of one for a model--say a missing 
crewman.... 


"Hey! Where are you going? Don't you want to see the Marscast?" 


I was walking to the door. I looked back at the barkeep. "I've seen 
enough, Larry, I got things to do." 


He shrugged. "Yeh, what?" 


"Like hunting frogs," I told him as I shoved the door open. "I got a 
hunch we'll be doing a lot of that before very long...." 
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The Dark Companion 


by James Brunton Stephens 


There is an orb that mocked the lore of sages 
Long time with mystery of strange unrest; 
The steadfast law that rounds the starry ages 
Gave doubtful token of supreme behest. 


But they who knew the ways of God unchanging, 
Concluded some far influence unseen -- 

Some kindred sphere through viewless ethers ranging, 
Whose strong persuasions spanned the void between. 


And knowing it alone through perturbation 
And vague disquiet of another star, 
They named it, till the day of revelation, 


"The Dark Companion" -- darkly guessed afar. 


But when, through new perfection of appliance, 
Faith merged at length in undisputed sight, 
The mystic mover was revealed to science, 

No Dark Companion, but -- a speck of light. 


No Dark Companion, but a sun of glory; 

No fell disturber, but a bright compeer; 

The shining complement that crowned the story; 
The golden link that made the meaning clear. 


Oh, Dark Companion, journeying ever by us, 
Oh, grim Perturber of our works and ways -- 
Oh, potent Dread, unseen, yet ever nigh us, 
Disquieting all the tenor of our days -- 


Oh, Dark Companion, Death, whose wide embraces 
O'ertake remotest change of clime and skies -- 

Oh, Dark Companion, Death, whose grievous traces 
Are scattered shreds of riven enterprise -- 


Thou, too, in this wise, when, our eyes unsealing, 
The clearer day shall change our faith to sight, 
Shalt show thyself, in that supreme revealing, 

No Dark Companion, but a thing of light. 


No ruthless wrecker of harmonious order; 
No alien heart of discord and caprice; 

A beckoning light upon the Blissful Border; 
A kindred element of law and peace. 


So, too, our strange unrest in this our dwelling, 
The trembling that thou joinest with our mirth, 
Are but thy magnet-communings compelling 
Our spirits farther from the scope of earth. 


So, doubtless, when beneath thy potence swerving, 
'Tis that thou lead'st us by a path unknown, 

Our seeming deviations all subserving 

The perfect orbit round the central throne. 


The night wind moans. The Austral wilds are round me. 
The loved who live -- ah, God! how few they are! 

I looked above; and heaven in mercy found me 

This parable of comfort in a star. 
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TORESTIN, by D. H. Lawrence 


A bunch of workmen were lying on the grass of the park beside Macquarie 
Street, in the dinner hour. It was winter, the end of May, but the sun 

was warm, and they lay there in shirt-sleeves, talking. Some were eating 
food from paper packages. They were a mixed lot--taxi-drivers, a group 

of builders who were putting a new inside into one of the big houses 
opposite, and then two men in blue overalls, some sort of mechanics. 
Squatting and lying on the grassy bank beside the broad tarred road 
where taxis and hansom cabs passed continually, they had that air of 
owning the city which belongs to a good Australian. 


Sometimes, from the distance behind them, came the faintest squeal of 
singing from out of the “fortified” Conservatorium of Music. Perhaps it 
was one of these faintly wafted squeals that made a blue-overalled 

fellow look round, lifting his thick eyebrows vacantly. His eyes 
immediately rested on two figures approaching from the direction of the 
conservatorium, across the grass-lawn. One was a mature, handsome, 
fresh-faced woman, who might have been Russian. Her companion was a 
smallish man, pale-faced, with a dark beard. Both were well-dressed, and 
quiet, with that quiet self-possession which is almost unnatural 
nowadays. They looked different from other people. 


A smile flitted over the face of the man in the overalls--or rather a 

grin. Seeing the strange, foreign-looking little man with the beard and 
the absent air of self-possession walking unheeding over the grass, the 
workman instinctively grinned. A comical-looking bloke! Perhaps a 
Bolshy. 


The foreign-looking little stranger turned his eyes and caught the 

workman grinning. Half-sheepishly, the mechanic had eased round to nudge 
his mate to look also at the comical-looking bloke. And the bloke caught 
them both. They wiped the grin off their faces. Because the little bloke 
looked at them quite straight, so observant, and so indifferent. He saw 

that the mechanic had a fine face, and pleasant eyes, and that the grin 

was hardly more than a city habit. The man in the blue overalls looked 

into the distance, recovering his dignity after the encounter. 


So the pair of strangers passed on, across the wide asphalt road to one 
of the tall houses opposite. The workman looked at the house into which 


they had entered. 

“What d’you make of them, Dug?” asked the one in the overalls. 
“Dunnow! Fritzies, most likely.” 

“They were talking English.” 

“Would be, naturally--what yer expect?” 

“I don’t think they were German.” 

“Don’t yer, Jack? Mebbe they weren’t then.” 


Dug was absolutely unconcerned. But Jack was piqued by the funny little 
bloke. 


Unconsciously he watched the house across the road. It was a 
more-or-less expensive boarding-house. There appeared the foreign little 
bloke dumping down a gladstone bag at the top of the steps that led from 
the porch to the street, and the woman, the wife apparently, was coming 
out and dumping down a black hat-box. Then the man made another 
excursion into the house, and came out with another bag, which he 
likewise dumped down at the top of the steps. Then he had a few words 
with the wife, and scanned the street. 


“Wants a taxi,” said Jack to himself. 

There were two taxis standing by the kerb near the open grassy slope of 
the park, opposite the tall brown houses. The foreign-looking bloke came 
down the steps and across the wide asphalt road to them. He looked into 
one, and then into the other. Both were empty. The drivers were lying on 
the grass smoking an after-luncheon cigar. 

“Bloke wants a taxi,” said Jack. 

“Could ha’ told _you_ that,” said the nearest driver. But nobody moved. 
The stranger stood on the pavement beside the big, cream-coloured taxi, 
and looked across at the group of men on the grass. He did not want to 
address them. 


“Want a taxi?” called Jack. 


“Yes. Where are the drivers?” replied the stranger, in unmistakeable 
English: English of the old country. 


“Where d’you want to go?” called the driver of the cream-coloured taxi, 


without rising from the grass. 

“Murdoch Street.” 

“Murdoch Street? What number?” 

“Fifty-one.” 

“Neighbour of yours, Jack,” said Dug, turning to his mate. 


“Taking it furnished, four guineas a week,” said Jack in a tone of 
information. 


“All right,” said the driver of the cream-coloured taxi, rising at last 
from the grass. “I'll take you.” 


“Go across to 120 first,” said the little bloke, pointing to the house. 
“There’s my wife and the bags. But look!” he added quickly. “You’re not 
going to charge me a shilling each for the bags.” 

“What bags? Where are they?” 

“There at the top of the steps.” 

“All right, I'll pull across and look at ’em.” 

The bloke walked across, and the taxi at length curved round after him. 
The stranger had carried his bags to the foot of the steps: two 
ordinary-sized gladstones, and one smallish square hat-box. There they 
stood against the wall. The taxi-driver poked out his head to look at 
them. He surveyed them steadily. The stranger stood at bay. 

“Shilling _apiece_, them bags,” said the driver laconically. 


“Oh no. The tariff is three-pence,” cried the stranger. 


“Shilling apiece, them bags,” repeated the driver. He was one of the 
proletariat that has learnt the uselessness of argument. 


“That’s not just, the tariff is three-pence.” 


“All right, if you don’t want to pay the fare, don’t engage the car, 
that’s all. Them bags is a shilling apiece.” 


“Very well, I don’t want to pay so much.” 


“Oh, all right. If you don’t, you won’t. But they'll cost you a shilling 
apiece on a taxi, an’ there you are.” 


“Then I don’t want a taxi.” 


“Then why don’t you say so. There’s no harm done. I don’t want to charge 
you for pulling across here to look at the bags. If you don’t want a 
taxi, you don’t. I suppose you know your own mind.” 


Thus saying he pushed off the brakes and the taxi slowly curved round on 
the road to resume its previous stand. 


The strange little bloke and his wife stood at the foot of the steps 
beside the bags, looking angry. And then a hansom-cab came 
clock-clocking slowly along the road, also going to draw up for the 
dinner hour at the quiet place opposite. But the driver spied the angry 
couple. 

“Want a cab, sir?” 

“Yes, but I don’t think you can get the bags on.” 

“How many bags?” 


“Three. These three,” and he kicked them with his toe, angrily. 


The hansom-driver looked down from his Olympus. He was very red-faced, 
and a little bit humble. 


“Them three? Oh yes! Easy! Easy! Get ’em on easy. Get them on easy, no 
trouble at all.” And he clambered down from his perch, and resolved into 
a little red-faced man, rather beery and hen-pecked looking. He stood 
gazing at the bags. On one was printed the name: “R. L. Somers.” 


“ R. L. Somers!_ All right, you get in, sir and madam. You get in. Where 
d’you want to go? Station?” 


“No. Fifty-one Murdoch Street.” 


“All right, all right, I'll take you. Fairish long way, but we'll be 
there under an hour.” 


Mr Somers and his wife got into the cab. The cabby left the doors flung 
wide open, and piled the three bags there like a tower in front of his 
two fares. The hat-box was on top, almost touching the brown hairs of 
the horse’s tail, and perching gingerly. 

“If you'll keep a hand on that, now, to steady it,” said the cabby. 


“All right,” said Somers. 


The man climbed to his perch, and the hansom and the extraneous tower 
began to joggle away into the town. The group of workmen were still 

lying on the grass. But Somers did not care about them. He was safely 
jogging with his detested baggage to his destination. 


“Aren’t they _vile_!” said Harriet, his wife. 


“It’s God’s Own Country, as they always tell you,” said Somers. “The 
hansom-man was quite nice.” 


“But the taxi-drivers! And the man charged you eight shillings on 
Saturday for what would be two shillings in London!” 


“He rooked me. But there you are, in a free country, it’s the man who 
makes you pay who is free--free to charge you what he likes, and you’re 
forced to pay it. That’s what freedom amounts to. They’re free to 
charge, and you are forced to pay.” 


In which state of mind they jogged through the city, catching a glimpse 
from the top of a hill of the famous harbour spreading out with its many 
arms and legs. Or at least they saw one bay with warships and steamers 
lying between the houses and the wooded, bank-like shores, and they saw 
the centre of the harbour, and the opposite squat cliffs--the whole low 
wooded table-land reddened with suburbs and interrupted by the pale 
spaces of the many-lobed harbour. The sky had gone grey, and the low 
table-land into which the harbour intrudes squatted dark-looking and 
monotonous and sad, as if lost on the face of the earth: the same 
Australian atmosphere, even here within the area of huge, restless, 
modern Sydney, whose million inhabitants seem to slip like fishes from 
one side of the harbour to another. 


Murdoch Street was an old sort of suburb, little squat bungalows with 
corrugated iron roofs, painted red. Each little bungalow was set in its 
own hand-breadth of ground, surrounded by a little wooden palisade 
fence. And there went the long street, like a child’s drawing, the 

little square bungalows dot-dot-dot, close together and yet apart, like 
modern democracy, each one fenced round with a square rail fence. The 
street was wide, and strips of worn grass took the place of kerb-stones. 
The stretch of macadam in the middle seemed as forsaken as a desert, as 
the hansom clock-clocked along it. 


Fifty-one had its name painted by the door. Somers had been watching 
these names. He had passed “Elite,” and “Trés Bon” and “The Angels 
Roost” and “The Better Ole.” He rather hoped for one of the Australian 
names, Wallamby or Wagga-Wagga. When he had looked at the house and 
agreed to take it for three months, it had been dusk, and he had not 
noticed the name. He hoped it would not be U-An-Me, or even Stella 


Maris. 


“Forestin,” he said, reading the flourishing T as an F. “What language 
do you imagine that is?” 


“It’s T, not F,” said Harriet. 


“Torestin,” he said, pronouncing it like Russian. “Must be a native 
word.” 


“No,” said Harriet. “It means _To rest in_.” She didn’t even laugh at 
him. He became painfully silent. 


Harriet didn’t mind very much. They had been on the move for four 
months, and she felt if she could but come to anchor somewhere in a 
corner of her own, she wouldn’t much care where it was, or whether it 
was called Torestin or Angels Roost or even Trés Bon. 


It was, thank heaven, quite a clean little bungalow, with just 
commonplace furniture, nothing very preposterous. Before Harriet had 
even taken her hat off she removed four pictures from the wall, and the 
red plush tablecloth from the table. Somers had disconsolately opened 
the bags, so she fished out an Indian sarong of purplish shot colour, to 
try how it would look across the table. But the walls were red, of an 
awful deep bluey red, that looks so fearful with dark-oak fittings and 
furniture: or dark-stained jarrah, which amounts to the same thing; and 
Somers snapped, looking at the purple sarong--a lovely thing in itself: 


“Not with red walls.” 


“No, I suppose not,” said Harriet, disappointed. “We can easily 
colour-wash them white--or cream.” 


“What, start colour-washing walls?” 
“It would only take half a day.” 


“That’s what we come to a new land for--to God’s Own Country--to start 
colour-washing walls in a beastly little suburban bungalow? That we’ve 
hired for three months and mayn’t live in three weeks!” 


“Why not? You must have walls.” 


“I suppose you must,” he said, going away to inspect the two little 
bedrooms, and the kitchen, and the outside. There was a scrap of garden 
at the back, with a path down the middle, and a fine Australian tree at 
the end, a tree with pale bark and no leaves, but big tufts of red, 

spikey flowers. He looked at the flowers in wonder. They were apparently 


some sort of bean flower, in sharp tufts, like great red spikes of stiff 
wisteria, curving upwards, not dangling. They looked handsome against 
the blue sky: but again, extraneous. More like scarlet cockatoos perched 
in the bare tree, than natural growing flowers. Queer burning red, and 
hard red flowers! They call it coral tree. 


There was a little round summer-house also, with a flat roof and steps 
going up. Somers mounted, and found that from the lead-covered roof of 
the little round place he could look down the middle harbour, and even 
see the low gateway, the low headlands with the lighthouse, opening to 
the full Pacific. There was the way out to the open Pacific, the white 

surf breaking. A tramp steamer was just coming in, under her shaft of 
black smoke. 


But near at hand nothing but bungalows--street after street. This was 
one of the old-fashioned bits of Sydney. A little further off the 

streets of proper brick houses clustered. But here on this hill the 
original streets of bungalow places remained almost untouched, still 
hinting at the temporary shacks run up in the wilderness. 


Somers felt a little uneasy because he could look down into the whole 
range of his neighbours’ gardens and back premises. He tried not to look 
at them. But Harriet had come climbing after him to survey the world, 
and she began: 


“Isn’t it lovely up here! Do you see the harbour?--and the way we came 
in! Look, look, I remember looking out of the porthole and seeing that 
lighthouse, just as we came in--and those little brown cliffs. Oh, but 

it’s a wonderful harbour. What it must have been when it was first 
discovered. And now all these little dog-kennely houses, and everything. 
But this next garden is lovely; have you seen the--what are they, the 
lovely flowers?” 


“Dahlias.” 


“But did ever you see such dahlias! Are you sure they’re dahlias? 
They’re like pink chrysanthemums--and like roses--oh, lovely! But all 
these little dog-kennels--awful piggling suburban place--and sort of 
lousy. Is this all men can do with a new country? Look at those tin 
cans!” 


“What do you expect them to do. Rome was not built in a day.” 
“Oh, but they might make it nice. Look at all the little backs: like 
chicken houses with chicken-runs. They call this making a new country, 


do they?” 


“Well, how would you start making a new country yourself?” asked Somers, 


a little impatiently. 


“I wouldn’t have towns--and corrugated iron--and millions of little 
fences--and empty tins.” 


“No, you’d have old chateaus and Tudor manors.” 


They went down, hearing a banging at the back door, and seeing a 
tradesman with a basket on his arm. And for the rest of the day they 
were kept busy going to the door to tell the inexhaustible tradespeople 
that they were now fixed up with grocer and butcher and baker and all 
the rest. Night came on, and Somers sat on his tub of a summer-house 
looking at the lights glittering thick in swarms in the various hollows 
down to the water, and the lighthouses flashing in the distance, and 
ship lights on the water, and the dark places thinly sprinkled with 
lights. It wasn’t like a town, it was like a whole country with towns 

and bays and darknesses. And all lying mysteriously within the 
Australian underdark, that peculiar lost, weary aloofness of Australia. 
There was the vast town of Sydney. And it didn’t seem to be real, it 
seemed to be sprinkled on the surface of a darkness into which it never 
penetrated. 


Somers sighed and shivered and went down to the house. It was chilly. 

Why had he come? Why, oh why? What was he looking for? Reflecting for a 
moment, he imagined he knew what he had come for. But he wished he had 
not come to Australia, for all that. 


He was a man with an income of four hundred a year, and a writer of 
poems and essays. In Europe, he had made up his mind that everything was 
done for, played out, finished, and he must go to a new country. The 
newest country: young Australia! Now he had tried Western Australia, and 
had looked at Adelaide and Melbourne. And the vast, uninhabited land 
frightened him. It seemed so hoary and lost, so unapproachable. The sky 
was pure, crystal pure and blue, of a lovely pale blue colour: the air 

was wonderful, new and unbreathed: and there were great distances. But 
the bush, the grey, charred bush. It scared him. As a poet, he felt 

himself entitled to all kinds of emotions and sensations which an 

ordinary man would have repudiated. Therefore he let himself feel all 
sorts of things about the bush. It was so phantom-like, so ghostly, with 
its tall pale trees and many dead trees, like corpses, partly charred by 
bush fires: and then the foliage so dark, like grey-green iron. And then 

it was so deathly still. Even the few birds seemed to be swamped in 
silence. Waiting, waiting--the bush seemed to be hoarily waiting. And he 
could not penetrate into its secret. He couldn’t get at it. Nobody could 

get at it. What was it waiting for? 


And then one night at the time of the full moon he walked alone into the 
bush. A huge electric moon, huge, and the tree-trunks like naked pale 


aborigines among the dark-soaked foliage, in the moonlight. And not a 
sign of life--not a vestige. 


Yet something. Something big and aware and hidden! He walked on, had 
walked a mile or so into the bush, and had just come to a clump of tall, 
nude, dead trees, shining almost phosphorescent with the moon, when the 
terror of the bush overcame him. He had looked so long at the vivid 
moon, without thinking. And now, there was something among the trees, 
and his hair began to stir with terror, on his head. There was a 
presence. He looked at the weird, white, dead trees, and into the hollow 
distances of the bush. Nothing! Nothing at all. He turned to go home. 
And then immediately the hair on his scalp stirred and went icy cold 
with terror. What of? He knew quite well it was nothing. He knew quite 
well. But with his spine cold like ice, and the roots of his hair 

seeming to freeze, he walked on home, walked firmly and without haste. 
For he told himself he refused to be afraid, though he admitted the icy 
sensation of terror. But then to experience terror is not the same thing 
as to admit fear into the conscious soul. Therefore he refused to be 
afraid. 


But the horrid thing in the bush! He schemed as to what it would be. It 
must be the spirit of the place. Something fully evoked to-night, 

perhaps provoked, by that unnatural West-Australian moon. Provoked by 
the moon, the roused spirit of the bush. He felt it was watching, and 
waiting. Following with certainty, just behind his back. It might have 
reached a long black arm and gripped him. But no, it wanted to wait. It 
was not tired of watching its victim. An alien people--a victim. It was 
biding its time with a terrible ageless watchfulness, waiting for a 

far-off end, watching the myriad intruding white men. 


This was how Richard Lovat Somers figured it out to himself, when he got 
back into safety in the scattered township in the clearing on the 

hill-crest, and could see far off the fume of Perth and Freemantle on 

the sea-shore, and the tiny sparkling of a farther-off lighthouse on an 
island. A marvellous night, raving with moonlight--and somebody burning 
off the bush in a ring of sultry red fire under the moon in the 

distance, a slow ring of creeping red fire, like some ring of fireflies, 

upon the far-off darkness of the land’s body, under the white blaze of 

the moon above. 


It is always a question whether there is any sense in taking notice of a 
poet’s fine feelings. The poet himself has misgivings about them. Yet a 
man ought to feel something, at night under such a moon. 


Richard S. had never quite got over that glimpse of terror in the 
Westralian bush. Pure foolishness, of course, but there’s no telling 
where a foolishness may nip you. And, now that night had settled over 
Sydney, and the town and harbour were sparkling unevenly below, with 


reddish-seeming sparkles, whilst overhead the marvellous Southern Milky 
Way was tilting uncomfortably to the south, instead of crossing the 
zenith; the vast myriads of swarming stars that cluster all along the 
milky way, in the Southern sky, and the Milky Way itself leaning heavily 
to the south, so that you feel all on one side if you look at it; the 
Southern sky at night, with that swarming Milky Way all bushy with 
stars, and yet with black gaps, holes in the white star-road, while 

misty blotches of star-mist float detached, like cloud-vapours, in the 
side darkness, away from the road; the wonderful Southern night-sky, 
that makes a man feel so lonely, alien: with Orion standing on his head 
in the west, and his sword-belt upside down, and his Dog-star prancing 
in mid-heaven, high above him; and with the Southern Cross 
insignificantly mixed in with the other stars, democratically 
inconspicuous; well then, now that night had settled down over Sydney, 
and all this was happening overhead, for R. L. Somers and a few more 
people, our poet once more felt scared and anxious. Things seemed so 
different. Perhaps everything _was_ different from all he had known. 
Perhaps if St Paul and Hildebrand and Darwin had lived south of the 
equator, we might have known the world all different, quite different. 
But it is useless iffing. Sufficient that Somers went indoors into his 
little bungalow, and found his wife setting the table for supper, with 
cold meat and salad. 


“The only thing that’s really cheap,” said Harriet, “is meat. That huge 
piece cost two shillings. There’s nothing to do but to become savage and 
carnivorous--if you can.” 


“The kangaroo and the dingo are the largest fauna in Australia,” said 
Somers. “And the dingo is probably introduced.” 


“But it’s very good meat,” said Harriet. 
“IT know that,” said he. 


The hedge between number fifty-one and number fifty was a rather weary 
hedge with a lot of dead branches in it, on the Somers’ side. Yet it 

grew thickly, with its dark green, slightly glossy leaves. And it had 

little pinky-green flowers just coming out: sort of pink pea-flowers. 
Harriet went nosing round for flowers. Their garden was just trodden 
grass with the remains of some bushes and a pumpkin vine. So she went 
picking sprigs from the intervening hedge, trying to smell a bit of 

scent in them, but failing. At one place the hedge was really thin, and 

so of course she stood to look through into the next patch. 


“Oh, but these dahlias are really marvellous. You _must_ come and look,” 
she sang out to Somers. 


“Yes, I know, I’ve seen them,” he replied rather crossly, knowing that 


the neighbours would hear her. Harriet was so blithely unconscious of 
people on the other side of hedges. As far as she was concerned, they 
ought not to be there: even if they were in their own garden. 


“You must come and look, though. Lovely! Real plum-colour, and the 
loveliest velvet. You must come.” 


He left off sweeping the little yard, which was the job he had set 

himself for the moment, and walked across the brown grass to where 
Harriet stood peeping through the rift in the dead hedge, her head tied 

in a yellow, red-spotted duster. And of course, as Somers was peeping 
beside her, the neighbour who belonged to the garden must come backing 
out of the shed and shoving a motor-cycle down the path, smoking a 
short little pipe meanwhile. It was the man in blue overalls, the one 
named Jack. Somers knew him at once, though there were now no blue 
overalls. And the man was staring hard at the dead place in the hedge, 
where the faces of Harriet and Richard were seen peeping. Somers then 
behaved as usual on such occasions, just went stony and stared unseeing 
in another direction; as if quite unaware that the dahlias had an owner 
with a motor-cycle: any other owner than God, indeed. Harriet nodded a 
confused and rather distant “Good morning.” The man just touched his 
cap, very cursory, and nodded, and said good morning across his pipe, 
with his teeth clenched, and strode round the house with his machine. 


“Why must you go yelling for other people to hear you?” said Somers to 
Harriet. 


“Why shouldn’t they hear me!” retorted Harriet. 


The day was Saturday. Early in the afternoon Harriet went to the little 
front gate because she heard a band: or the rudiments of a band. Nothing 
would have kept her indoors when she heard a trumpet, not six wild 
Somerses. It was some very spanking Boy Scouts marching out. There were 
only six of them, but the road was hardly big enough to hold them. 

Harriet leaned on the gate in admiration of their dashing broad hats and 
thick calves. As she stood there she heard a voice: 


“Would you care for a few dahlias? I believe you like them.” 


She started and turned. Bold as she was in private, when anybody 
addressed her in the open, any stranger, she wanted to bolt. But it was 

the fifty neighbour, the female neighbour, a very good-looking young 
woman, with loose brown hair and brown eyes and a warm complexion. The 
brown eyes were now alert with question and with offering, and very 

ready to be huffy, or even nasty, if the offering were refused. Harriet 

was too well-bred. 


“Oh, thank you very much,” she said, “but isn’t it a pity to cut them.” 


“Oh, not at all. My husband will cut you some with pleasure. 
Jack!--Jack!” she called. 


“Hello!” came the masculine voice. 


“Will you cut a few dahlias for Mrs--er--I don’t know your name”--she 
flashed a soft, warm, winning look at Harriet, and Harriet flushed 
slightly. “For the people next door,” concluded the offerer. 


“Somers--S-O-M-E-R-S.” Harriet spelled it out. 

“Oh, Somers!” exclaimed the neighbour woman, with a gawky little jerk, 
like a schoolgirl. “Mr and Mrs Somers,” she reiterated, with a little 

laugh. 

“That’s it,” said Harriet. 

“I saw you come yesterday, and I wondered--we hadn’t heard the name of 


who was coming.” She was still rather gawky and school-girlish in her 
manner, half shy, half brusque. 


“No, I suppose not,” said Harriet, wondering why the girl didn’t tell 
her own name now. 


“That’s your husband who has the motor-bike>” said Harriet. 
“Yes, that’s right. That’s him. That’s my husband, Jack, Mr Callcott.” 


“Mr Callcott, oh!” said Harriet, as if she were mentally abstracted 
trying to spell the word. 


Somers, in the little passage inside his house, heard all this with 
inward curses. “That’s done it!” he groaned to himself. He’d got 
neighbours now. 


And sure enough, in a few minutes came Harriet’s gushing cries of joy 
and admiration: “Oh, how lovely! how marvellous! but can they really be 
dahlias? I’ve never seen such dahlias! they’re really too beautiful! But 
you shouldn’t give them me, you shouldn't.” 


“Why not?” cried Mrs Callcott in delight. 


“So many. And isn’t it a pity to cut them?” This, rather wistfully, to 
the masculine silence of Jack. 


“Oh no, they want cutting as they come, or the blooms gets smaller,” 
said Jack, masculine and benevolent. 


“And scent!--they have scent!” cried Harriet, sniffing at her velvety 
bouquet. 


“They have a little--not much though. Flowers don’t have much scent in 
Australia,” deprecated Mrs Callcott. 


“Oh, I must show them to my husband,” cried Harriet, half starting from 
the fence. Then she lifted up her voice: 


“Lovat!” she called. “Lovat! You must come. Come here! Come and see! 
Lovat!” 


“What?” 
“Come. Come and see.” 


This dragged the bear out of his den: Mr Somers, twisting sour smiles of 
graciousness on his pale, bearded face, crossed the verandah and 
advanced towards the division fence, on the other side of which stood 
his Australian neighbour in shirt-sleeves, with a comely young wife very 
near to him, whilst on this side stood Harriet with a bunch of pink and 
purple ragged dahlias, and an expression of joyous friendliness, which 
Somers knew to be false, upon her face. 


“Look what Mrs Callcott has given me! Aren’t they exquisite?” cried 
Harriet, rather exaggerated. 


“Awfully nice,” said Somers, bowing slightly to Mrs Callcott, who looked 
uneasy, and to Mr Callcott--otherwise Jack. 


“Got here all right in the hansom, then?” said Jack. 


Somers laughed--and he could be charming when he laughed--as he met the 
other man’s eye. 


“My wrist got tired, propping up the luggage all the way,” he replied. 


“Ay, there’s not much waste ground in a hansom. You can’t run up a spare 
bed in the parlour, so to speak. But it saved you five bob.” 


“Oh, at least ten, between me and a Sydney taxi driver.” 
“Yes, theyll do you down if they can--that is, if you let em. I havea 
motor-bike, so I can afford to let ’em get the wind up. Don’t depend on 


em, you see. That’s the point.” 


“It is, ’'m afraid.” 


The two men looked at each other curiously. And Mrs Callcott looked at 
Somers with bright, brown, alert eyes, like a bird that has suddenly 
caught sight of something. A new sort of bird to her was this little man 
with a beard. He wasn’t handsome and impressive like his wife. No, he 
was odd. But then he had a touch of something, the magic of the old 
world that she had never seen, the old culture, the old glamour. She 
thought that, because he had a beard and wore a little green 
house-jacket, he was probably a socialist. 


The Somers now had neighbours: somewhat to the chagrin of Richard Lovat. 
He had come to this new country, the youngest country on the globe, to 
start a new life and flutter with a new hope. And he started with a 

rabid desire not to see anything and not to speak one single word to any 
single body--except Harriet, whom he snapped at hard enough. To be sure, 
the mornings sometimes won him over. They were so blue and pure: the 
blue harbour like a lake among the land, so pale blue and heavenly, with 
its hidden and half-hidden lobes intruding among the low, dark-brown 
cliffs, and among the dark-looking tree-covered shores, and up to the 
bright red suburbs. But the land, the ever-dark bush that was allowed to 
come to the shores of the harbour! It was strange that, with the finest 

of new air dimming to a lovely pale blue in the distance, and with the 
loveliest stretches of pale blue water, the tree-covered land should be 

so gloomy and lightless. It is the sun-refusing leaves of the gum-trees 

that are like dark, hardened flakes of rubber. 


He was not happy, there was no pretending he was. He longed for Europe 
with hungry longing: Florence, with Giotto’s pale tower: or the Pincio 

at Rome: or the woods in Berkshire--heavens, the English spring with 
primroses under the bare hazel bushes, and thatched cottages among plum 
blossom. He felt he would have given anything on earth to be in England. 
It was May--end of May--almost bluebell time, and the green leaves 
coming out on the hedges. Or the tall corn under the olives in Sicily. 

Or London Bridge, with all the traffic on the river. Or Bavaria with 

gentian and yellow globe flowers, and the Alps still icy. Oh God, to be 

in Europe, lovely, lovely Europe that he had hated so thoroughly and 
abused so vehemently, saying it was moribund and stale and finished. The 
fool was himself. He had got out of temper, and so had called Europe 
moribund: assuming that he himself, of course, was not moribund, but 
sprightly and chirpy and too vital, as the Americans would say, for 
Europe. Well, if a man wants to make a fool of himself, it is as well to 

let him. 


Somers wandered disconsolate through the streets of Sydney, forced to 
admit that there were fine streets, like Birmingham for example; that 

the parks and the Botanical Gardens were handsome and well-kept; that 
the harbour, with all the two-decker brown ferry-boats sliding 
continuously from the Circular Quay, was an extraordinary place. But 


oh, what did he care about it all! In Martin Place he longed for 
Westminster, in Sussex Street he almost wept for Covent Garden and St 
Martin’s Lane, at the Circular Quay he pined for London Bridge. It was 
all London without being London. Without any of the lovely old glamour 
that invests London. This London of the Southern hemisphere was all, as 
it were, made in five minutes, a substitute for the real thing. Just a 
substitute--as margarine is a substitute for butter. And he went home to 
the little bungalow bitterer than ever, pining for England. 


But if he hated the town so much, why did he stay? Oh, he had a fanciful 
notion that if he was really to get to know anything at all about a 

country, he must live for a time in the principal city. So he had 
condemned himself to three months at least. He told himself to comfort 
himself that at the end of three months he would take the steamer across 
the Pacific, homewards, towards Europe. He felt a long navel string 
fastening him to Europe, and he wanted to go back, to go home. He would 
stay three months. Three months’ penalty for having forsworn Europe. 
Three months in which to get used to this Land of the Southern Cross. 
Cross indeed! A new crucifixion. And then away, homewards! 


The only time he felt at all happy was when he had reassured himself 
that by August, by August he would be taking his luggage on toa 
steamer. That soothed him. 


He understood now that the Romans had preferred death to exile. He could 
sympathise now with Ovid on the Danube, hungering for Rome and blind to 
the land around him, blind to the savages. So Somers felt blind to 
Australia, and blind to the uncouth Australians. To him they were 
barbarians. The most loutish Neapolitan loafer was nearer to him in 

pulse than these British Australians with their aggressive familiarity. 

He surveyed them from an immense distance, with a kind of horror. 


Of course he was bound to admit that they ran their city very well, as 

far as he could see. Everything was very easy, and there was no fuss. 
Amazing how little fuss and bother there was--on the whole. Nobody 
seemed to bother, there seemed to be no policemen and no authority, the 
whole thing went by itself, loose and easy, without any bossing. No 

real authority--no superior classes--hardly even any boss. And 
everything rolling along as easily as a full river, to all appearances. 


That’s where it was. Like a full river of life, made up of drops of 

water all alike. Europe is really established upon the aristocratic 
principle. Remove the sense of class distinction, of higher and lower, 
and you have anarchy in Europe. Only nihilists aim at the removal of all 
class distinction, in Europe. 


But in Australia, it seemed to Somers, the distinction was already gone. 
There was really no class distinction. There was a difference of money 


and of “smartness.” But nobody felt _better_ than anybody else, or 
higher; only better-off. And there is all the difference in the world 
between feeling _better_ than your fellow man, and merely feeling 
_better-off_. 


Now Somers was English by blood and education, and though he had no 
antecedents whatsoever, yet he felt himself to be one of the 
_responsible_ members of society, as contrasted with the innumerable 
_irresponsible_ members. In old, cultured, ethical England this 
distinction is radical between the responsible members of society and 
the irresponsible. It is even a categorical distinction. It is a caste 
distinction, a distinction in the very being. It is the distinction 

between the proletariat and the ruling classes. 


But in Australia nobody is supposed to rule, and nobody does rule, so 
the distinction falls to the ground. The proletariat appoints men to 
administer the law, not to rule. These ministers are not really 
responsible, any more than the housemaid is responsible. The proletariat 
is all the time responsible, the only source of authority. The will of 

the people. The ministers are merest instruments. 


Somers for the first time felt himself immersed in real democracy--in 
spite of all disparity in wealth. The instinct of the place was 

absolutely and flatly democratic, _a terre_ democratic. Demos was here 
his own master, undisputed, and therefore quite calm about it. No need 
to get the wind up at all over it; it was a granted condition of 

Australia, that Demos was his own master. 


And this was what Richard Lovat Somers could not stand. You may be the 
most liberal Liberal Englishman, and yet you cannot fail to see the 
categorical difference between the responsible and the irresponsible 
classes. You cannot fail to admit the necessity for _rule_. Either you 
admit yourself an anarchist, or you admit the necessity for _rule_--in 
England. The working classes in England feel just the same about it as 
do the upper classes. Any working man who sincerely feels himself a 
responsible member of society feels it his duty to exercise authority in 
some way or other. And the irresponsible working man likes to feel there 
is a strong boss at the head, if only so that he can grumble at him 
satisfactorily. Europe is established on the instinct of authority: 

“Thou shalt.” The only alternative is anarchy. 


Somers was a true Englishman, with an Englishman’s hatred of anarchy, 
and an Englishman’s instinct for authority. So he felt himself at a 
discount in Australia. In Australia authority was a dead letter. There 

was no giving of orders here; or, if orders were given, they would not 

be received as such. A man in one position might make a suggestion to a 
man in another position, and this latter might or might not accept the 
suggestion, according to his disposition. Australia was not yet ina 


state of anarchy. England had as yet at least nominal authority. But let 
the authority be removed, and then! For it is notorious, when it comes 
to constitutions, how much there is in a name. 


Was all that stood between Australia and anarchy just a name?--the name 
of England, Britain, Empire, Viceroy, or Governor General, or Governor? 
The shadow of the old sceptre, the mere sounding of a name? Was it just 
the hollow word “Authority,” sounding across seven thousand miles of 
sea, that kept Australia from Anarchy? Australia--Authority--Anarchy: a 
multiplication of the alpha. 


So Richard Lovat cogitated as he roamed about uneasily. Not that he knew 
all about it. Nobody knows all about it. And those that fancy they know 
_almost_ all about it are usually most wrong. A man must have _some_ 
ideas about the thing he’s up against, otherwise he’s a simple wash-out. 


But Richard _was_ wrong. Given a good temper and a genuinely tolerant 
nature--both of which the Australians seem to have in a high 
degree--you can get on for quite a long time without “rule.” For quite a 
long time the thing just goes by itself. 


Is it merely running down, however, like a machine running on but 
gradually running down? 


Ah, questions! 
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Introductory Chapters 
The Country of the Pointed Firs, by Sarah Orne Jewett 


I. The Return 


THERE WAS SOMETHING about the coast town of Dunnet which made it seem 
more attractive than other maritime villages of eastern Maine. Perhaps 

it was the simple fact of acquaintance with that neighborhood which 

made it so attaching, and gave such interest to the rocky shore and 

dark woods, and the few houses which seemed to be securely wedged and 
tree-nailed in among the ledges by the Landing. These houses made 

the most of their seaward view, and there was a gayety and determined 
floweriness in their bits of garden ground; the small-paned high windows 

in the peaks of their steep gables were like knowing eyes that watched 

the harbor and the far sea-line beyond, or looked northward all along 


the shore and its background of spruces and balsam firs. When one really 
knows a village like this and its surroundings, it is like becoming 
acquainted with a single person. The process of falling in love at first 
sight is as final as it is swift in such a case, but the growth of true 
friendship may be a lifelong affair. 


After a first brief visit made two or three summers before in the course 
of a yachting cruise, a lover of Dunnet Landing returned to find the 
unchanged shores of the pointed firs, the same quaintness of the village 
with its elaborate conventionalities; all that mixture of remoteness, 

and childish certainty of being the centre of civilization of which her 
affectionate dreams had told. One evening in June, a single passenger 
landed upon the steamboat wharf. The tide was high, there was a fine 
crowd of spectators, and the younger portion of the company followed 
her with subdued excitement up the narrow street of the salt-aired, 
white-clapboarded little town. 


II. Mrs. Todd 


LATER, THERE WAS only one fault to find with this choice of a summer 
lodging-place, and that was its complete lack of seclusion. At first the 
tiny house of Mrs. Almira Todd, which stood with its end to the street, 
appeared to be retired and sheltered enough from the busy world, behind 
its bushy bit of a green garden, in which all the blooming things, two 

or three gay hollyhocks and some London-pride, were pushed back against 
the gray-shingled wall. It was a queer little garden and puzzling to 

a stranger, the few flowers being put at a disadvantage by so much 
greenery; but the discovery was soon made that Mrs. Todd was an ardent 
lover of herbs, both wild and tame, and the sea-breezes blew into 

the low end-window of the house laden with not only sweet-brier 

and sweet-mary, but balm and sage and borage and mint, wormwood and 
southernwood. If Mrs. Todd had occasion to step into the far corner 

of her herb plot, she trod heavily upon thyme, and made its fragrant 
presence known with all the rest. Being a very large person, her full 
skirts brushed and bent almost every slender stalk that her feet missed. 
You could always tell when she was stepping about there, even when you 
were half awake in the morning, and learned to know, in the course of a 
few weeks' experience, in exactly which corner of the garden she might 
be; 


At one side of this herb plot were other growths of a rustic 
pharmacopoeia, great treasures and rarities among the commoner herbs. 
There were some strange and pungent odors that roused a dim sense and 
remembrance of something in the forgotten past. Some of these might 
once have belonged to sacred and mystic rites, and have had some occult 


knowledge handed with them down the centuries; but now they pertained 
only to humble compounds brewed at intervals with molasses or vinegar 
or spirits in a small caldron on Mrs. Todd's kitchen stove. They were 
dispensed to suffering neighbors, who usually came at night as if by 
stealth, bringing their own ancient-looking vials to be filled. One 

nostrum was called the Indian remedy, and its price was but fifteen 
cents; the whispered directions could be heard as customers passed 

the windows. With most remedies the purchaser was allowed to depart 
unadmonished from the kitchen, Mrs. Todd being a wise saver of steps; 
but with certain vials she gave cautions, standing in the doorway, and 
there were other doses which had to be accompanied on their healing way 
as far as the gate, while she muttered long chapters of directions, and 
kept up an air of secrecy and importance to the last. It may not have 
been only the common aids of humanity with which she tried to cope; it 
seemed sometimes as if love and hate and jealousy and adverse winds at 
sea might also find their proper remedies among the curious wild-looking 
plants in Mrs. Todd's garden. 


The village doctor and this learned herbalist were upon the best of 
terms. The good man may have counted upon the unfavorable effect of 
certain potions which he should find his opportunity in counteracting; 

at any rate, he now and then stopped and exchanged greetings with Mrs. 
Todd over the picket fence. The conversation became at once professional 
after the briefest preliminaries, and he would stand twirling a 
sweet-scented sprig in his fingers, and make suggestive jokes, perhaps 
about her faith in a too persistent course of thoroughwort elixir, in 

which my landlady professed such firm belief as sometimes to endanger 
the life and usefulness of worthy neighbors. 


To arrive at this quietest of seaside villages late in June, when the 

busy herb-gathering season was just beginning, was also to arrive in 

the early prime of Mrs. Todd's activity in the brewing of old-fashioned 
spruce beer. This cooling and refreshing drink had been brought to 
wonderful perfection through a long series of experiments; it had won 
immense local fame, and the supplies for its manufacture were always 
giving out and having to be replenished. For various reasons, the 
seclusion and uninterrupted days which had been looked forward to proved 
to be very rare in this otherwise delightful corner of the world. My 

hostess and I had made our shrewd business agreement on the basis of a 
simple cold luncheon at noon, and liberal restitution in the matter of 

hot suppers, to provide for which the lodger might sometimes be seen 
hurrying down the road, late in the day, with cunner line in hand. 

It was soon found that this arrangement made large allowance for Mrs. 
Todd's slow herb-gathering progresses through woods and pastures. The 
spruce-beer customers were pretty steady in hot weather, and there were 
many demands for different soothing syrups and elixirs with which the 
unwise curiosity of my early residence had made me acquainted. Knowing 
Mrs. Todd to be a widow, who had little beside this slender business and 


the income from one hungry lodger to maintain her, one's energies and 
even interest were quickly bestowed, until it became a matter of course 
that she should go afield every pleasant day, and that the lodger should 
answer all peremptory knocks at the side door. 


In taking an occasional wisdom-giving stroll in Mrs. Todd's company, and 
in acting as business partner during her frequent absences, I found the 
July days fly fast, and it was not until I felt myself confronted with 

too great pride and pleasure in the display, one night, of two dollars 

and twenty-seven cents which I had taken in during the day, that I 
remembered a long piece of writing, sadly belated now, which I was bound 
to do. To have been patted kindly on the shoulder and called “darlin',” 

to have been offered a surprise of early mushrooms for supper, to have 
had all the glory of making two dollars and twenty-seven cents in a 
single day, and then to renounce it all and withdraw from these pleasant 
successes, needed much resolution. Literary employments are so vexed 
with uncertainties at best, and it was not until the voice of conscience 
sounded louder in my ears than the sea on the nearest pebble beach that 
I said unkind words of withdrawal to Mrs. Todd. She only became more 
wistfully affectionate than ever in her expressions, and looked as 
disappointed as I expected when I frankly told her that I could no 

longer enjoy the pleasure of what we called “seein' folks.” I felt that 

I was cruel to a whole neighborhood in curtailing her liberty in this 

most important season for harvesting the different wild herbs that were 
so much counted upon to ease their winter ails. 


“Well, dear,” she said sorrowfully, “I've took great advantage o' your 
bein' here. I ain't had such a season for years, but I have never had 
nobody I could so trust. All you lack is a few qualities, but with time 
you'd gain judgment an' experience, an' be very able in the business. 
I'd stand right here an' say it to anybody.” 


Mrs. Todd and I were not separated or estranged by the change in our 
business relations; on the contrary, a deeper intimacy seemed to begin. 

I do not know what herb of the night it was that used sometimes to send 
out a penetrating odor late in the evening, after the dew had fallen, 

and the moon was high, and the cool air came up from the sea. Then Mrs. 
Todd would feel that she must talk to somebody, and I was only too glad 
to listen. We both fell under the spell, and she either stood outside 

the window, or made an errand to my sitting-room, and told, it might 

be very commonplace news of the day, or, as happened one misty summer 
night, all that lay deepest in her heart. It was in this way that I came 

to know that she had loved one who was far above her. 


“No, dear, him I speak of could never think of me,” she said. “When 
we was young together his mother didn't favor the match, an' done 
everything she could to part us; and folks thought we both married well, 


but't wa'n't what either one of us wanted most; an' now we're left alone 
again, an' might have had each other all the time. He was above bein' a 
seafarin' man, an' prospered more than most; he come of a high family, 
an' my lot was plain an' hard-workin'. I ain't seen him for some years; 
he's forgot our youthful feelin's, I expect, but a woman's heart is 
different; them feelin's comes back when you think you've done with 
‘em, as sure as spring comes with the year. An' I've always had ways of 
hearin’ about him.” 


She stood in the centre of a braided rug, and its rings of black and 

gray seemed to circle about her feet in the dim light. Her height and 
massiveness in the low room gave her the look of a huge sibyl, while the 
strange fragrance of the mysterious herb blew in from the little garden. 


III. The Schoolhouse 


FOR SOME DAYS after this, Mrs. Todd's customers came and went past my 
windows, and, haying-time being nearly over, strangers began to arrive 
from the inland country, such was her widespread reputation. Sometimes 
I saw a pale young creature like a white windflower left over into 
midsummer, upon whose face consumption had set its bright and wistful 
mark; but oftener two stout, hard-worked women from the farms came 
together, and detailed their symptoms to Mrs. Todd in loud and cheerful 
voices, combining the satisfactions of a friendly gossip with the 

medical opportunity. They seemed to give much from their own store of 
therapeutic learning. I became aware of the school in which my landlady 
had strengthened her natural gift; but hers was always the governing 
mind, and the final command, “Take of hy'sop one handful” (or whatever 
herb it was), was received in respectful silence. One afternoon, when 

I had listened,--it was impossible not to listen, with cottonless 

ears,--and then laughed and listened again, with an idle pen in my hand, 
during a particularly spirited and personal conversation, I reached for 

my hat, and, taking blotting-book and all under my arm, I resolutely 

fled further temptation, and walked out past the fragrant green garden 
and up the dusty road. The way went straight uphill, and presently I 
stopped and turned to look back. 


The tide was in, the wide harbor was surrounded by its dark woods, and 
the small wooden houses stood as near as they could get to the landing. 
Mrs. Todd's was the last house on the way inland. The gray ledges of the 
rocky shore were well covered with sod in most places, and the pasture 
bayberry and wild roses grew thick among them. I could see the higher 
inland country and the scattered farms. On the brink of the hill stood a 
little white schoolhouse, much wind-blown and weather-beaten, which was 
a landmark to seagoing folk; from its door there was a most beautiful 


view of sea and shore. The summer vacation now prevailed, and after 
finding the door unfastened, and taking a long look through one of the 
seaward windows, and reflecting afterward for some time in a shady place 
near by among the bayberry bushes, I returned to the chief place of 
business in the village, and, to the amusement of two of the selectmen, 
brothers and autocrats of Dunnet Landing, I hired the schoolhouse for 
the rest of the vacation for fifty cents a week. 


Selfish as it may appear, the retired situation seemed to possess great 
advantages, and I spent many days there quite undisturbed, with the 
sea-breeze blowing through the small, high windows and swaying the heavy 
outside shutters to and fro. I hung my hat and luncheon-basket on an 
entry nail as if I were a small scholar, but I sat at the teacher's desk 

as if I were that great authority, with all the timid empty benches in 
rows before me. Now and then an idle sheep came and stood for a long 
time looking in at the door. At sundown I went back, feeling most 
businesslike, down toward the village again, and usually met the flavor, 
not of the herb garden, but of Mrs. Todd's hot supper, halfway up the 
hill. On the nights when there were evening meetings or other public 
exercises that demanded her presence we had tea very early, and I was 
welcomed back as if from a long absence. 


Once or twice I feigned excuses for staying at home, while Mrs. Todd 
made distant excursions, and came home late, with both hands full and 
a heavily laden apron. This was in pennyroyal time, and when the rare 
lobelia was in its prime and the elecampane was coming on. One day she 
appeared at the schoolhouse itself, partly out of amused curiosity 

about my industries; but she explained that there was no tansy in 

the neighborhood with such snap to it as some that grew about the 
schoolhouse lot. Being scuffed down all the spring made it grow so much 
the better, like some folks that had it hard in their youth, and were 
bound to make the most of themselves before they died. 


IV. At the Schoolhouse Window 


ONE DAY I reached the schoolhouse very late, owing to attendance upon 
the funeral of an acquaintance and neighbor, with whose sad decline in 
health I had been familiar, and whose last days both the doctor and 

Mrs. Todd had tried in vain to ease. The services had taken place at 

one o'clock, and now, at quarter past two, I stood at the schoolhouse 
window, looking down at the procession as it went along the lower road 
close to the shore. It was a walking funeral, and even at that distance 

I could recognize most of the mourners as they went their solemn way. 
Mrs. Begg had been very much respected, and there was a large company 
of friends following to her grave. She had been brought up on one of 


the neighboring farms, and each of the few times that I had seen her 

she professed great dissatisfaction with town life. The people lived 

too close together for her liking, at the Landing, and she could not 

get used to the constant sound of the sea. She had lived to lament 

three seafaring husbands, and her house was decorated with West Indian 
curiosities, specimens of conch shells and fine coral which they had 
brought home from their voyages in lumber-laden ships. Mrs. Todd had 
told me all our neighbor's history. They had been girls together, and, 

to use her own phrase, had “both seen trouble till they knew the best 
and worst on 't.” I could see the sorrowful, large figure of Mrs. Todd 

as I stood at the window. She made a break in the procession by walking 
slowly and keeping the after-part of it back. She held a handkerchief 

to her eyes, and I knew, with a pang of sympathy, that hers was not 
affected grief. 


Beside her, after much difficulty, I recognized the one strange and 
unrelated person in all the company, an old man who had always been 
mysterious to me. I could see his thin, bending figure. He wore a 

narrow, long-tailed coat and walked with a stick, and had the same “cant 
to leeward” as the wind-bent trees on the height above. 


This was Captain Littlepage, whom I had seen only once or twice before, 
sitting pale and old behind a closed window; never out of doors until 
now. Mrs. Todd always shook her head gravely when I asked a question, 
and said that he wasn't what he had been once, and seemed to class him 
with her other secrets. He might have belonged with a simple which grew 
in a certain slug-haunted corner of the garden, whose use she could 
never be betrayed into telling me, though I saw her cutting the tops 

by moonlight once, as if it were a charm, and not a medicine, like the 
great fading bloodroot leaves. 


I could see that she was trying to keep pace with the old captain's 

lighter steps. He looked like an aged grasshopper of some strange human 
variety. Behind this pair was a short, impatient, little person, who 

kept the captain's house, and gave it what Mrs. Todd and others believed 
to be no proper sort of care. She was usually called “that Mari' Harris” 

in subdued conversation between intimates, but they treated her with 
anxious civility when they met her face to face. 


The bay-sheltered islands and the great sea beyond stretched away to 
the far horizon southward and eastward; the little procession in the 
foreground looked futile and helpless on the edge of the rocky shore. It 
was a glorious day early in July, with a clear, high sky; there were no 
clouds, there was no noise of the sea. The song sparrows sang and sang, 
as if with joyous knowledge of immortality, and contempt for those who 
could so pettily concern themselves with death. I stood watching until 
the funeral procession had crept round a shoulder of the slope below and 
disappeared from the great landscape as if it had gone into a cave. 


An hour later I was busy at my work. Now and then a bee blundered in and 
took me for an enemy; but there was a useful stick upon the teacher's 
desk, and I rapped to call the bees to order as if they were unruly 
scholars, or waved them away from their riots over the ink, which I had 
bought at the Landing store, and discovered to be scented with bergamot, 
as if to refresh the labors of anxious scribes. One anxious scribe 

felt very dull that day; a sheep-bell tinkled near by, and called her 
wandering wits after it. The sentences failed to catch these lovely 
summer cadences. For the first time I began to wish for a companion 

and for news from the outer world, which had been, half unconsciously, 
forgotten. Watching the funeral gave one a sort of pain. I began to 
wonder if I ought not to have walked with the rest, instead of hurrying 
away at the end of the services. Perhaps the Sunday gown I had put on 
for the occasion was making this disastrous change of feeling, but I had 
now made myself and my friends remember that I did not really belong to 
Dunnet Landing. 


I sighed, and turned to the half-written page again. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR THE 
LITTLE CHILDREN ON SUNDAY? , by Fanny Fern 


"Take them to church, of course," says one. Now, I don't think it is 

"of course," when I look about, and see little things of four and six 
years old, and sometimes younger, fidgetting and squirming in their 
out-door wrappings, in a hot, crowded, badly ventilated church, to 
whom the services are a dead language, and who prevent those around 
them from worship, through pity for their evident uncomfortableness. I 
don't think it is "of course" when I see this. To be sure, there are 
mothers whose pockets contain alleviations for this juvenile 
restlessness, in the shape of sugar-plums, or picture-books; but all 
the time they are being applied, the mother's eye must be on the child 
instead of the clergymen, lest sticky fingers intrude upon silk or 
velvet, or a too hasty rattling of leaves in reading the book drown 

the sound of the preacher's voice. "They should be taught to behave," 
gravely asserts some person, who, perhaps, has forgotten his own 
childhood, or has never been a parent. That is true: we only differ as 
to the question whether church is the place to pursue that education. 


"Well, suppose you keep a child of that age at home?" asks another. 
"Of course he ought not to play with his toys as on other days, and 
he can't read all day, and no one can read or talk all day to him, and 
what are you going to do then?" In the first place, I, for one, should 
never "take away its toys" before I could enable it to pass Sunday 
pleasantly without them; and, of course, I should not allow them 
directly to interfere with other persons' enjoyment of quiet on 
Sunday. It is a very difficult problem to solve, I know; but I am 

sure, to make Sunday a tedium and disgust, is not the way; we have all 
known too many sad instances of the terrible rebound of adult years 
from this un-wisdom. We have all known instances where "going to 
meeting" was _not_ prematurely forced upon the restless little limbs 
of children, who have, when a little older, asked to accompany the 
family to worship, and been pleased to go. Nor would I deprive a child 
of its accustomed walk in the fresh air on that day; on the contrary, 

I should be most anxious that it should as usual enjoy the out-door 
brightness. I would also always have for that day some little pleasure 
which belonged especially to it. It may be some plain little cakes or 
nuts of which it was fond. I would always have on hand some stories to 
read, or to tell it, on that day. If possible, I would have flowers on 
Sunday placed at the child's plate; I would strive that Sunday should 
be the _cheerfullest_ day of all the week to it--not a bugbear. I 

believe all this might be done, without disturbing any Christian's 
church-membership, or perilling any child's salvation. In the country 
it is much easier to make Sunday pleasant for children than in the 
city. You have only to let them stray into the garden or field, and be 
happy in the best way a little unformed mind can he. Or, if the 
weather interferes with this, the barn and the animals area 
never-failing source of pleasure to it. 


There are those who might think it "wicked" to do this. The 
wickedness, to me, consists in making Sunday, which should be a 
delight, such a tedium, that, in after years, whenever the word 

strikes upon the ear, or the day returns, the first impulse is to shun 
and evade it. Oh, let Sunday be what the memory of "mother's room" is 
to us all--radiant with perfume of flowers and sunshine. The bright 
spot to look back upon, when old age sits in the chimney-corner, with 
the sweet psalm from voices hushed by death, or far removed, still 
sounding in the ears; with the memory of happy faces over the Sunday 
meal; the glad "Good-morning" and the soft "Good-night." 


Surely the God who opens the flowers on Sunday, and lets the birds 
sing, did not mean that we should close our eyes to the one or our 
ears to the other, or that we should throw a pall over the little 
children. 
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THOUGHTS ON FUEL SAVIN G, by Robert C. Benchley 


Considerable space has been given in the magazines and newspapers this 
winter to official and expert directions on How to Run Your Furnace 

and Save Coal--as if the two things were compatible. Some had 
accompanying diagrams of a furnace in its normal state, showing the 
exact position of the arteries and vitals, with arrows pointing in 
interesting directions, indicating the theoretical course of the heat. 


I have given some time to studying these charts, and have come to the 
conclusion that when the authors of such articles and I speak the word 
"furnace," we mean entirely different things. They are referring to 

some idealized, sublimated creation; perhaps the "furnace" which 
existed originally in the mind of Horace W. Furnace, the inventor; 
while, on the other hand, I am referring to the thing that is in my 
cellar. No wonder that I can't understand their diagrams. 


For my own satisfaction, therefore, I have drawn up a few regulations 
which I can understand, and have thrown them together most informally 
for whatever they may be worth. Any one else who has checked up the 
official furnace instructions with Life as it really is and has found 
something wrong somewhere may go as far as he likes with the results 
of my researches. I give them to the world. 


Saving coal is, just now, the chief concern of most householders, for 
we are now entering that portion of the solstice when it is beginning 
to be necessary to walk some distance into the bin after the coal. 
When first the list of official admonitions were issued, early in the 
season, it was hard to believe that they ever would be needed. The bin 
was so full that it resembled a drug-store window piled high with 
salted peanuts. (As a matter of actual fact, there is probably nothing 
that coal looks _less_ like than salted peanuts, but the effect of 
tremendous quantity was the same.) Adventurous pieces were fairly 
popping out of confinement and rolling over the cellar. It seemed as 
if there were enough coal there to give the _Leviathan_ a good run for 
her money and perhaps take her out as far as Bedloe Island. A fig for 
coal-saving devices! 


But now the season is well on, and the bad news is only too apparent. 
The householder, as he finds himself walking farther and farther into 
the bin after the next shovelful, realizes that soon will come the 

time when it will be necessary to scrape the leavings into a corner, 

up against the side of the bin, and to coal his fire, piece by piece, 


between his finger and thumb, while waiting for the dealer to deliver 
that next load, "right away, probably to-day, to-morrow at the 
latest." 


It is therefore essential that we turn constructive thought to the 
subject of coal conservation. I would suggest, in the first place, an 
exact aim in shoveling coal into the fire box. 


By this I mean the cultivation of an exact aim in shoveling coal into 
the fire box. In my own case (if I may be permitted to inject the 
personal element into this article for one second), I know that it 

often happens that, when I have a large shovelful of coal in readiness 
for the fire, and the door to the fire box open as wide as it will go, 
there may be, nevertheless, the variation of perhaps an eighth of an 
inch between the point where the shovel should have ended the arc in 
its forward swing and the point at which it actually stops. In less 
technical phraseology, I sometimes tick the edge of the shovel against 
the threshold of the fire box, instead of shooting it over as should 

be done. Now, as I usually take a rather long, low swing, with 
considerable power behind it (if I do say so), the sudden contact of 
the shovel with the threshold results in a forceful projection of the 
many pieces of coal (and whatever else it is that comes with the coal 
for good measure) into all corners of the cellar. I have seen coal fly 
from my shovel under such circumstances with such velocity as to land 
among the preserves at the other end of the cellar and in the opposite 
direction from which I was facing. 


(Illustration: "In less technical language, I sometimes tick the edge 
of the shovel against the threshold of the fire box."] 


Now, this is obviously a waste of coal. It would be impossible to 
stoop all about the cellar picking up the vagrant pieces that had 
flown away, even if the blow of the shovel against the furnace had 
not temporarily paralyzed your hand and caused you to devote your 
entire attention to the coining of new and descriptive word pictures. 


I would suggest, for this trouble, the taking of a "stance" in front 

of the fire box, with perhaps chalk markings for guidance of the feet 
at just the right distance away. Then a series of preparatory swings, 
as in driving off in golf, first with the empty shovel, then with a 
gradually increasing amount of coal. The only danger in this would be 
that you might bring the handle of the shovel back against an ash can 
or something behind you and thus spill about as much coal as before. 
But there, there--if you are going to borrow trouble like that, you 
might as well give up right now. 


Another mishap of a somewhat similar nature occurs when a shovelful of 
ashes from under the grate is hit against the projecting shaker, 


causing the ashes to scatter over the floor and the shoes. This is a 
very discouraging thing to have happen, for, as the ashes are quite 
apt to contain at least three or four pieces of unburnt coal, it means 
that those pieces are as good as lost unless you have time to hunt 
them up. It also means shining the shoes again. 


I find that an efficacious preventive for this is to take the shaker 

off when it is not in use and stand it in the corner. There the worst 
thing that it can do is to fall over against your shins when you are 
rummaging around for the furnace-bath-brush among the rest of the 
truck that hangs on the wall. 


And, by the way, there are at least two pieces of long-handled 
equipment hanging on my cellar wall (items in the estate of the former 
tenant, who must have been a fancier of some sort) whose use I have 
never been able to figure out. I have tried them on various parts of 
the furnace at one time or another, but, as there is not much of 
anything that one on the outside of a furnace can do but _poke_, it 
seems rather silly to have half a dozen niblick-pokers and 
midiron-pokers with which to do it. One of these, resembling in shape 
a bridge, such as is used on all occasions by novices at pool, I 
experimented with one night and got it so tightly caught in back of 
the grate somewhere that I had to let the fire go out and take the 
dead coals out, piece by piece, through the door in order to get at 

the captive instrument and release it. And, of course, all this 
experimenting wasted coal. 


The shaker is, however, an important factor in keeping the furnace 

going, for it is practically the only recourse in dislodging clinkers 

which have become stuck in the grate--that is, unless you can kick 

the furnace hard enough to shake them down. I have, in moments when, I 
am afraid, I was not quite myself, kicked the furnace with 

considerable force, but I never could see that it had any effect on 

the clinker. This, however, is no sign that it can't be done. I would 

be the first one to wish a man well who did it. 


But, ordinarily, the shaker is the accepted agent for teaching the 
clinker its place. And, in the fancy assorted coal in vogue this 
season (one-third coal, one-third slate, and one-third rock candy) 
clinkers are running the combustible matter a slightly better than 
even race. This problem is, therefore, one which must be faced. 


I find that a great deal of satisfaction, if not tangible results, can 

be derived from personifying the furnace and the recalcitrant clinker, 
and endowing them with human attributes, such as fear, chagrin, and 
susceptibility to physical and mental pain. In this fanciful manner 

the thing can be talked to as if it were a person, in this way lending 

a zest to the proceedings which would be entirely lacking in a contest 


with an inanimate object. 


Thus, when it is discovered that the grate is stuck, you can say, 
_sotto voce_: 


"Ho, ho! you *********! So that's your game, is it?" 


(I would not attempt to dictate the particular epithets. Each man 

knows so much better than any one else just what gives him the most 
comfort in this respect that it would be presumptuous to lay down any 
formula. Personally, I have a wonderful set of remarks and proper 

names which I picked up one summer from a lobster man in Maine, which 
for soul-satisfying blasphemy are absolutely unbeatable. I will be 

glad to furnish this set to any one sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope.) 


You then seize the shaker with both hands and give it a vicious yank, 
muttering between your teeth: 


"We'll see, my fine fellow! We'll see!" 


This is usually very effective in weakening the morale of the clinker, 
for it then realizes right at the start that it is pitted against a 
man who is not to be trifled with. 


This should be followed by several short and powerful yanks, 


punctuated on the catch of each stroke with a muttered: "You 
HRKRREAE EIN 


If you are short of wind, the force of this ejaculation may diminish 
as the yanks increase in number, in which case it will be well to rest 
for a few seconds. 


At this point a little strategy may be brought to bear. You can turn 
away, as if you were defeated, perhaps saying loudly, so that the 
clinker can hear: "Ho-hum! Well, I guess I'll call it a day," and 
pretend to start upstairs. 


Then, quick as a wink, you should turn and leap back at the shaker, 
and, before the thing can recover from its surprise, give it a yank 
which will either rip it from its moorings or cause your own vertebree 
to change places with a sharp click. It is a fifty-fifty chance. 


[Ilustration: "Quick as a wink you should turn and leap back at the 
shaker."| 


But great caution should be observed before trying these heroic 
measures to make sure that the pins which hold the shaker in place are 


secure. A loosened pin will stand just so much shaking, and then it 
will unostentatiously work its way out and look around for something 
else to do. This always causes an awkward situation, for the yank next 
following the walkout of the pin, far from accomplishing its purpose 

of dispossessing the clinker, will precipitate you over backward among 
the ash cans with a viciousness in which it is impossible not to 

detect something personal. 


Immediately following such a little upset to one's plans, it is 

perhaps the natural impulse to arise in somewhat of a pet and to set 
about exacting punitive indemnities. This does not pay in the end. If 
you hit any exposed portion of the furnace with the shaker the chances 
are that you will break it, which, while undoubtedly very painful to 

the furnace at the time, would eventually necessitate costly repairs. 
And, if you throw coal at it, you waste coal. This, if you remember, 

is an article on how to save coal. 


Another helpful point is to prevent the fire from going out. This may 
be accomplished in one way that I am sure of. That is, by taking a 
book, or a ouija board, or some other indoor entertainment downstairs 
and sitting two feet away from the furnace all day, being relieved by 
your wife at night (or, needless to say, vice versa). I have never 

known this method of keeping the fire alive to fail, except when the 
watcher dropped off to sleep for ten or fifteen minutes. This is 

plenty of time for a raging fire to pass quietly away, and I can prove 

it. 


Of course this treatment cuts in on your social life, but I know of 
nothing else that is infallible. I know of nothing else that can 

render impossible that depressing foreboding given expression by your 
wife when she says: "Have you looked at the fire lately? It's getting 
chilly here," followed by the apprehensive trip downstairs, eagerly 
listening for some signs of caloric life from within the 
asbestos-covered tomb; the fearful pause before opening the door, 
hoping against hope that the next move will disclose a ruddy glow 
which can easily be nursed back to health, but feeling, in the 
intuitive depths of your soul, that you might just as well begin 
crumpling up last Sunday's paper to ignite, for the Grim Reaper has 
passed this way. 


And then the cautious pull at the door, opening it inch by inch, until 
the bitter truth is disclosed--a yawning cavern of blackness with the 
dull, gray outlines of consumed coals in the foreground, a dismal 
double-play: ashes to ashes. 


These little thoughts on furnace tending and coal conservation are not 
meant to be taken as in any sense final. Some one else may have found 
the exact converse to be true; in which case he would do well to make 


a scientific account of it as I have done. It helps to buy coal. 
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Written After Swimming From Sestos To Abydos, 
by Lord Byron. 


If, in the month of dark December, 
Leander, who was nightly wont 

(What maid will not the tale remember?) 
To cross thy stream broad Hellespont. 


If, when the wint'ry tempest roar'd, 
He sped to Hero nothing loth, 

And thus of old thy current pour'd, 
Fair Venus! how I pity both! 


For _me_, degenerate, modern wretch, 
Though in the genial month of May, 

My dripping limbs I faintly stretch, 
And think I've done a feat to-day. 


But since he crossed the rapid tide, 
According to the doubtful story, 

To woo--and--Lord knows what beside, 
And swam for Love, as I for Glory; 


'T were hard to say who fared the best: 

Sad mortals! thus the gods still plague you! 
He lost his labor, I my jest; 

For he was drowned, and I've the ague. 
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Rain Music 
by Joseph S. Cotter, Jr 
(source: The Band of Gideon) 


On the dusty earth-drum 
Beats the falling rain; 

Now a whispered murmur, 
Now a louder strain. 


Slender silvery drumsticks, 
On the ancient drum, 

Beat the mellow music, 
Bidding life to come. 


Chords of earth awakened, 
Notes of greening spring, 

Rise and fall triumphant 
Over everything. 


Slender silvery drumsticks 
Beat the long tattoo-- 

God the Great Musician 
Calling life anew. 
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A DRAMA IN THE AIR, by Jules Verne 


In the month of September, 185--, I arrived at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
My passage through the principal German cities had been brilliantly 
marked by balloon ascents; but as yet no German had accompanied me in 
my car, and the fine experiments made at Paris by MM. Green, Eugene 
Godard, and Poitevin had not tempted the grave Teutons to essay 

aerial voyages. 


But scarcely had the news of my approaching ascent spread through 
Frankfort, than three of the principal citizens begged the favour 

of being allowed to ascend with me. Two days afterwards we were 

to start from the Place de la Comédie. I began at once to get my 
balloon ready. It was of silk, prepared with gutta percha, a 
substance impermeable by acids or gasses; and its volume, which 


was three thousand cubic yards, enabled it to ascend to the 
loftiest heights. 


The day of the ascent was that of the great September fair, which 
attracts so many people to Frankfort. Lighting gas, of a perfect 
quality and of great lifting power, had been furnished to me in 
excellent condition, and about eleven o'clock the balloon was 
filled; but only three-quarters filled,--an indispensable 
precaution, for, as one rises, the atmosphere diminishes in 
density, and the fluid enclosed within the balloon, acquiring 
more elasticity, might burst its sides. My calculations had 
furnished me with exactly the quantity of gas necessary to carry 
up my companions and myself. 


We were to start at noon. The impatient crowd which pressed 
around the enclosed space, filling the enclosed square, 

overflowing into the contiguous streets, and covering the houses 
from the ground-floor to the slated gables, presented a striking 
scene. The high winds of the preceding days had subsided. An 
oppressive heat fell from the cloudless sky. Scarcely a breath 
animated the atmosphere. In such weather, one might descend again 
upon the very spot whence he had risen. 


I carried three hundred pounds of ballast in bags; the car, quite 
round, four feet in diameter, was comfortably arranged; the 
hempen cords which supported it stretched symmetrically over the 
upper hemisphere of the balloon; the compass was in place, the 
barometer suspended in the circle which united the supporting 
cords, and the anchor carefully put in order. All was now ready 

for the ascent. 


Among those who pressed around the enclosure, I remarked a young 
man with a pale face and agitated features. The sight of him 
impressed me. He was an eager spectator of my ascents, whom I had 
already met in several German cities. With an uneasy air, he 

closely watched the curious machine, as it lay motionless a few 

feet above the ground; and he remained silent among those about 
him. 


Twelve o'clock came. The moment had arrived, but my travelling 
companions did not appear. 


I sent to their houses, and learnt that one had left for Hamburg, 
another for Vienna, and the third for London. Their courage had 
failed them at the moment of undertaking one of those excursions 
which, thanks to the ability of living aeronauts, are free from 

all danger. As they formed, in some sort, a part of the programme 
of the day, the fear had seized them that they might be forced to 


execute it faithfully, and they had fled far from the scene at 
the instant when the balloon was being filled. Their courage was 
evidently the inverse ratio of their speed--in decamping. 


The multitude, half deceived, showed not a little ill-humour. I 

did not hesitate to ascend alone. In order to re-establish the 
equilibrium between the specific gravity of the balloon and the 
weight which had thus proved wanting, I replaced my companions by 
more sacks of sand, and got into the car. The twelve men who held 
the balloon by twelve cords fastened to the equatorial circle, 

let them slip a little between their fingers, and the balloon 

rose several feet higher. There was not a breath of wind, and the 
atmosphere was so leaden that it seemed to forbid the ascent. 


"Is everything ready?" I cried. 


The men put themselves in readiness. A last glance told me that I 
might go. 


"Attention!" 


There was a movement in the crowd, which seemed to be invading 
the enclosure. 


"Let go!" 


The balloon rose slowly, but I experienced a shock which threw me 
to the bottom of the car. 


When I got up, I found myself face to face with an unexpected 
fellow-voyager,--the pale young man. 


"Monsieur, I salute you," said he, with the utmost coolness. 
[Ilustration: "Monsieur, I salute you,"] 
"By what right--" 


"Am I here? By the right which the impossibility of your getting 
rid of me confers." 


I was amazed! His calmness put me out of countenance, and I had 
nothing to reply. I looked at the intruder, but he took no notice 
of my astonishment. 


"Does my weight disarrange your equilibrium, monsieur?" he asked. 
"You will permit me--" 


And without waiting for my consent, he relieved the balloon of 
two bags, which he threw into space. 


"Monsieur," said I, taking the only course now possible, "you 
have come; very well, you will remain; but to me alone belongs 
the management of the balloon." 


"Monsieur," said he, "your urbanity is French all over: it comes 

from my own country. I morally press the hand you refuse me. Make 
all precautions, and act as seems best to you. I will wait till 

you have done--" 


"For what?" 
"To talk with you." 


The barometer had fallen to twenty-six inches. We were nearly six 
hundred yards above the city; but nothing betrayed the horizontal 
displacement of the balloon, for the mass of air in which it is 
enclosed goes forward with it. A sort of confused glow enveloped 
the objects spread out under us, and unfortunately obscured their 
outline. 


I examined my companion afresh. 


He was a man of thirty years, simply clad. The sharpness of his 
features betrayed an indomitable energy, and he seemed very 
muscular. Indifferent to the astonishment he created, he remained 
motionless, trying to distinguish the objects which were vaguely 
confused below us. 


"Miserable mist!" said he, after a few moments. 
I did not reply. 


"You owe me a grudge?" he went on. "Bah! I could not pay for my 
journey, and it was necessary to take you by surprise." 


"Nobody asks you to descend, monsieur!" 


"Eh, do you not know, then, that the same thing happened to the 
Counts of Laurencin and Dampierre, when they ascended at Lyons, 
on the 15th of January, 1784? A young merchant, named Fontaine, 
scaled the gallery, at the risk of capsizing the machine. He 
accomplished the journey, and nobody died of it!" 


"Once on the ground, we will have an explanation," replied I, 
piqued at the light tone in which he spoke. 


"Bah! Do not let us think of our return." 
"Do you think, then, that I shall not hasten to descend?" 


"Descend!" said he, in surprise. "Descend? Let us begin by first 
ascending." 


And before I could prevent it, two more bags had been thrown over 
the car, without even having been emptied. 


"Monsieur!" cried I, in a rage. 
[Ilustration: "Monsieur!" cried I, in a rage.] 


"I know your ability," replied the unknown quietly, "and your 
fine ascents are famous. But if Experience is the sister of 
Practice, she is also a cousin of Theory, and I have studied the 
aerial art long. It has got into my head!" he added sadly, 
falling into a silent reverie. 


The balloon, having risen some distance farther, now became 
stationary. The unknown consulted the barometer, and said,-- 


"Here we are, at eight hundred yards. Men are like insects. See! 

I think we should always contemplate them from this height, to 
judge correctly of their proportions. The Place de la Comédie is 
transformed into an immense ant-hill. Observe the crowd which is 
gathered on the quays; and the mountains also get smaller and 
smaller. We are over the Cathedral. The Main is only a line, 
cutting the city in two, and the bridge seems a thread thrown 
between the two banks of the river." 


The atmosphere became somewhat chilly. 


"There is nothing I would not do for you, my host," said the 
unknown. "If you are cold, I will take off my coat and lend it to 


you. 
"Thanks," said I dryly. 


"Bah! Necessity makes law. Give me your hand. I am your 
fellow-countryman; you will learn something in my company, and my 
conversation will indemnify you for the trouble I have given 


you. 


I sat down, without replying, at the opposite extremity of the 
car. The young man had taken a voluminous manuscript from his 


great-coat. It was an essay on ballooning. 


"I possess," said he, "the most curious collection of engravings 
and caricatures extant concerning aerial manias. How people 
admired and scoffed at the same time at this precious discovery! 
We are happily no longer in the age in which Montgolfier tried to 
make artificial clouds with steam, or a gas having electrical 
properties, produced by the combustion of moist straw and 
chopped-up wool." 


"Do you wish to depreciate the talent of the inventors?" I asked, 
for I had resolved to enter into the adventure. "Was it not good 
to have proved by experience the possibility of rising in the 
air?" 


"Ah, monsieur, who denies the glory of the first aerial 

navigators? It required immense courage to rise by means of those 
frail envelopes which only contained heated air. But I ask you, 
has the aerial science made great progress since Blanchard's 
ascensions, that is, since nearly a century ago? Look here, 
monsieur." 


The unknown took an engraving from his portfolio. 


"Here," said he, "is the first aerial voyage undertaken by 

Pilatre des Rosiers and the Marquis d'Arlandes, four months after 
the discovery of balloons. Louis XVI. refused to consent to the 
venture, and two men who were condemned to death were the first 
to attempt the aerial ascent. Pilatre des Rosiers became 

indignant at this injustice, and, by means of intrigues, obtained 
permission to make the experiment. The car, which renders the 
management easy, had not then been invented, and a circular 
gallery was placed around the lower and contracted part of the 
Montgolfier balloon. The two aeronauts must then remain 
motionless at each extremity of this gallery, for the moist straw 
which filled it forbade them all motion. A chafing-dish with fire 
was suspended below the orifice of the balloon; when the 
aeronauts wished to rise, they threw straw upon this brazier, at 
the risk of setting fire to the balloon, and the air, more 

heated, gave it fresh ascending power. The two bold travellers 
rose, on the 21st of November, 1783, from the Muette Gardens, 
which the dauphin had put at their disposal. The balloon went up 
majestically, passed over the Isle of Swans, crossed the Seine at 
the Conference barrier, and, drifting between the dome of the 
Invalides and the Military School, approached the Church of Saint 
Sulpice. Then the aeronauts added to the fire, crossed the 
Boulevard, and descended beyond the Enfer barrier. As it touched 
the soil, the balloon collapsed, and for a few moments buried 


Pilatre des Rosiers under its folds." 


"Unlucky augury," I said, interested in the story, which affected 
me nearly. 


"An augury of the catastrophe which was later to cost this 
unfortunate man his life," replied the unknown sadly. "Have you 
never experienced anything like it?" 


"Never," 


"Bah! Misfortunes sometimes occur unforeshadowed!" added my 
companion. 


He then remained silent. 


Meanwhile we were advancing southward, and Frankfort had already 
passed from beneath us. 


"Perhaps we shall have a storm," said the young man. 

"We shall descend before that," I replied. 

"Indeed! It is better to ascend. We shall escape it more surely." 
And two more bags of sand were hurled into space. 

The balloon rose rapidly, and stopped at twelve hundred yards. I 
became colder; and yet the sun's rays, falling upon the surface, 
expanded the gas within, and gave it a greater ascending force. 
"Fear nothing," said the unknown. "We have still three thousand 
five hundred fathoms of breathing air. Besides, do not trouble 
yourself about what I do." 

I would have risen, but a vigorous hand held me to my seat. 
"Your name?" I asked. 

"My name? What matters it to you?" 

"I demand your name!" 

"My name is Erostratus or Empedocles, whichever you choose!" 


This reply was far from reassuring. 


The unknown, besides, talked with such strange coolness that I 


anxiously asked myself whom I had to deal with. 


"Monsieur," he continued, "nothing original has been imagined 
since the physicist Charles. Four months after the discovery of 
balloons, this able man had invented the valve, which permits the 
gas to escape when the balloon is too full, or when you wish to 
descend; the car, which aids the management of the machine; the 
netting, which holds the envelope of the balloon, and divides the 
weight over its whole surface; the ballast, which enables you to 
ascend, and to choose the place of your landing; the india-rubber 
coating, which renders the tissue impermeable; the barometer, 
which shows the height attained. Lastly, Charles used hydrogen, 
which, fourteen times lighter than air, permits you to penetrate 

to the highest atmospheric regions, and does not expose you to 
the dangers of a combustion in the air. On the 1st of December, 
1783, three hundred thousand spectators were crowded around the 
Tuileries. Charles rose, and the soldiers presented arms to him. 
He travelled nine leagues in the air, conducting his balloon with 
an ability not surpassed by modern aeronauts. The king awarded 
him a pension of two thousand livres; for then they encouraged 
new inventions." 


The unknown now seemed to be under the influence of considerable 
agitation. 


"Monsieur," he resumed, "I have studied this, and I am convinced 
that the first aeronauts guided their balloons. Without speaking 

of Blanchard, whose assertions may be received with doubt, 
Guyton-Morveaux, by the aid of oars and rudder, made his machine 
answer to the helm, and take the direction he determined on. More 
recently, M. Julien, a watchmaker, made some convincing 
experiments at the Hippodrome, in Paris; for, by a special 
mechanism, his aerial apparatus, oblong in form, went visibly 
against the wind. It occurred to M. Petin to place four hydrogen 
balloons together; and, by means of sails hung horizontally and 
partly folded, he hopes to be able to disturb the equilibrium, 

and, thus inclining the apparatus, to convey it in an oblique 
direction. They speak, also, of forces to overcome the resistance 

of currents,--for instance, the screw; but the screw, working on 

a moveable centre, will give no result. I, monsieur, have 

discovered the only means of guiding balloons; and no academy has 
come to my aid, no city has filled up subscriptions for me, no 
government has thought fit to listen to me! It is infamous!" 


The unknown gesticulated fiercely, and the car underwent violent 
oscillations. I had much trouble in calming him. 


Meanwhile the balloon had entered a more rapid current, and we 


advanced south, at fifteen hundred yards above the earth. 


"See, there is Darmstadt," said my companion, leaning over the 
car. "Do you perceive the chateau? Not very distinctly, eh? What 
would you have? The heat of the storm makes the outline of 
objects waver, and you must have a skilled eye to recognize 
localities." 


"Are you certain it is Darmstadt?" I asked. 
"Iam sure of it. We are now six leagues from Frankfort." 
"Then we must descend." 


"Descend! You would not go down, on the steeples," said the 
unknown, with a chuckle. 


"No, but in the suburbs of the city." 
"Well, let us avoid the steeples!" 


So speaking, my companion seized some bags of ballast. I hastened 
to prevent him; but he overthrew me with one hand, and the 
unballasted balloon ascended to two thousand yards. 


"Rest easy," said he, "and do not forget that Brioschi, Biot, 
Gay-Lussac, Bixio, and Barral ascended to still greater heights 
to make their scientific experiments." 


"Monsieur, we must descend," I resumed, trying to persuade him by 
gentleness. "The storm is gathering around us. It would be more 
prudent--" 


"Bah! We will mount higher than the storm, and then we shall no 
longer fear it!" cried my companion. "What is nobler than to 
overlook the clouds which oppress the earth? Is it not an honour 
thus to navigate on aerial billows? The greatest men have 

travelled as we are doing. The Marchioness and Countess de 
Montalembert, the Countess of Podenas, Mademoiselle la Garde, the 
Marquis de Montalembert, rose from the Faubourg Saint-Antoine for 
these unknown regions, and the Duke de Chartres exhibited much 
skill and presence of mind in his ascent on the 15th of July, 

1784. At Lyons, the Counts of Laurencin and Dampierre; at Nantes, 
M. de Luynes; at Bordeaux, D'Arbelet des Granges; in Italy, the 
Chevalier Andreani; in our own time, the Duke of Brunswick,--have 
all left the traces of their glory in the air. To equal these 

great personages, we must penetrate still higher than they into 

the celestial depths! To approach the infinite is to comprehend 


it!" 


The rarefaction of the air was fast expanding the hydrogen in the 
balloon, and I saw its lower part, purposely left empty, swell 

out, so that it was absolutely necessary to open the valve; but 

my companion did not seem to intend that I should manage the 
balloon as I wished. I then resolved to pull the valve cord 

secretly, as he was excitedly talking; for I feared to guess with 
whom I had to deal. It would have been too horrible! It was 

nearly a quarter before one. We had been gone forty minutes from 
Frankfort; heavy clouds were coming against the wind from the 
south, and seemed about to burst upon us. 


"Have you lost all hope of succeeding in your project?" I asked 
with anxious interest. 


"All hope!" exclaimed the unknown in a low voice. "Wounded by 
slights and caricatures, these asses' kicks have finished me! It 
is the eternal punishment reserved for innovators! Look at these 
caricatures of all periods, of which my portfolio is full." 


While my companion was fumbling with his papers, I had seized the 
valve-cord without his perceiving it. I feared, however, that he 
might hear the hissing noise, like a water-course, which the gas 
makes in escaping. 


"How many jokes were made about the Abbé Miolan!" said he. "He 
was to go up with Janninet and Bredin. During the filling their 
balloon caught fire, and the ignorant populace tore it in pieces! 
Then this caricature of 'curious animals’ appeared, giving each 

of them a punning nickname." 


I pulled the valve-cord, and the barometer began to ascend. It 
was time. Some far-off rumblings were heard in the south. 


"Here is another engraving," resumed the unknown, not suspecting 
what I was doing. "It is an immense balloon carrying a ship, 

strong castles, houses, and so on. The caricaturists did not 
suspect that their follies would one day become truths. It is 
complete, this large vessel. On the left is its helm, with the 

pilot's box; at the prow are pleasure-houses, an immense organ, 
and a cannon to call the attention of the inhabitants of the 

earth or the moon; above the poop there are the observatory and 
the balloon long-boat; in the equatorial circle, the army 

barrack; on the left, the funnel; then the upper galleries for 
promenading, sails, pinions; below, the cafés and general 
storehouse. Observe this pompous announcement: ‘Invented for the 
happiness of the human race, this globe will depart at once for 


the ports of the Levant, and on its return the programme of its 
voyages to the two poles and the extreme west will be announced. 
No one need furnish himself with anything; everything is 
foreseen, and all will prosper. There will be a uniform price for 
all places of destination, but it will be the same for the most 
distant countries of our hemisphere--that is to say, a thousand 
louis for one of any of the said journeys. And it must be 
confessed that this sum is very moderate, when the speed, 
comfort, and arrangements which will be enjoyed on the balloon 
are considered--arrangements which are not to be found on land, 
while on the balloon each passenger may consult his own habits 
and tastes. This is so true that in the same place some will be 
dancing, others standing; some will be enjoying delicacies; 
others fasting. Whoever desires the society of wits may satisfy 
himself; whoever is stupid may find stupid people to keep him 
company. Thus pleasure will be the soul of the aerial company. ' 
All this provoked laughter; but before long, if I am not cut off, 
they will see it all realized." 


We were visibly descending. He did not perceive it! 

"This kind of 'game at balloons,'" he resumed, spreading out 
before me some of the engravings of his valuable collection, 

"this game contains the entire history of the aerostatic art. It 

is used by elevated minds, and is played with dice and counters, 
with whatever stakes you like, to be paid or received according 
to where the player arrives." 


"Why," said I, "you seem to have studied the science of 
aerostation profoundly." 


"Yes, monsieur, yes! From Phaethon, Icarus, Architas, I have 
searched for, examined, learnt everything. I could render immense 
services to the world in this art, if God granted me life. But 

that will not be!" 


"Why?" 
"Because my name is Empedocles, or Erostratus." 


Meanwhile, the balloon was happily approaching the earth; but 
when one is falling, the danger is as great at a hundred feet as 
at five thousand. 


"Do you recall the battle of Fleurus?" resumed my companion, 
whose face became more and more animated. "It was at that battle 
that Contello, by order of the Government, organized a company of 
balloonists. At the siege of Manbenge General Jourdan derived so 


much service from this new method of observation that Contello 
ascended twice a day with the general himself. The communications 
between the aeronaut and his agents who held the balloon were 
made by means of small white, red, and yellow flags. Often the 

gun and cannon shot were directed upon the balloon when he 
ascended, but without result. When General Jourdan was preparing 
to invest Charleroi, Contello went into the vicinity, ascended 

from the plain of Jumet, and continued his observations for seven 
or eight hours with General Morlot, and this no doubt aided in 
giving us the victory of Fleurus. General Jourdan publicly 
acknowledged the help which the aeronautical observations had 
afforded him. Well, despite the services rendered on that 

occasion and during the Belgian campaign, the year which had seen 
the beginning of the military career of balloons saw also its 

end. The school of Meudon, founded by the Government, was closed 
by Buonaparte on his return from Egypt. And now, what can you 
expect from the new-born infant? as Franklin said. The infant was 
born alive; it should not be stifled!" 


[Illustration: "He continued his observations for seven or eight 
hours with General Morlot"] 


The unknown bowed his head in his hands, and reflected for some 
moments; then raising his head, he said,-- 


"Despite my prohibition, monsieur, you have opened the valve." 
I dropped the cord. 


"Happily," he resumed, "we have still three hundred pounds of 
ballast." 


"What is your purpose?" said I. 

"Have you ever crossed the seas?" he asked. 

I turned pale. 

"It is unfortunate," he went on, "that we are being driven 

towards the Adriatic. That is only a stream; but higher up we may 


find other currents." 


And, without taking any notice of me, he threw over several bags 
of sand; then, in a menacing voice, he said,-- 


"I let you open the valve because the expansion of the gas 
threatened to burst the balloon; but do not do it again!" 


Then he went on as follows:-- 


"You remember the voyage of Blanchard and Jeffries from Dover to 
Calais? It was magnificent! On the 7th of January, 1785, there 
being a north-west wind, their balloon was inflated with gas on 
the Dover coast. A mistake of equilibrium, just as they were 
ascending, forced them to throw out their ballast so that they 
might not go down again, and they only kept thirty pounds. It was 
too little; for, as the wind did not freshen, they only advanced 
very slowly towards the French coast. Besides, the permeability 

of the tissue served to reduce the inflation little by little, 

and in an hour and a half the aeronauts perceived that they were 
descending. 


"What shall we do?' said Jeffries. 

"We are only one quarter of the way over,' replied Blanchard, 
'and very low down. On rising, we shall perhaps meet more 
favourable winds. ' 

"Let us throw out the rest of the sand.' 

"The balloon acquired some ascending force, but it soon began to 
descend again. Towards the middle of the transit the aeronauts 
threw over their books and tools. A quarter of an hour after, 
Blanchard said to Jeffries,-- 


"The barometer?’ 


"It is going up! We are lost, and yet there is the French 
coast.' 


"A loud noise was heard. 

"Has the balloon burst?’ asked Jeffries. 

"No. The loss of the gas has reduced the inflation of the lower 
part of the balloon. But we are still descending. We are lost! 


Out with everything useless!’ 


"Provisions, oars, and rudder were thrown into the sea. The 
aeronauts were only one hundred yards high. 


"We are going up again,’ said the doctor. 
"No. It is the spurt caused by the diminution of the weight, and 


not a ship in sight, not a bark on the horizon! To the sea with 
our clothing!’ 


"The unfortunates stripped themselves, but the balloon continued 
to descend. 


"Blanchard,' said Jeffries, 'you should have made this voyage 
alone; you consented to take me; I will sacrifice myself! I am 
going to throw myself into the water, and the balloon, relieved 
of my weight, will mount again. ' 


"No, no! It is frightful!’ 


"The balloon became less and less inflated, and as it doubled up 
its concavity pressed the gas against the sides, and hastened its 
downward course. 


[Ilustration: The balloon became less and less inflated] 
"Adieu, my friend," said the doctor. 'God preserve you!’ 


"He was about to throw himself over, when Blanchard held him 
back. 


"There is one more chance,’ said he. 'We can cut the cords which 
hold the car, and cling to the net! Perhaps the balloon will 

rise. Let us hold ourselves ready. But--the barometer is going 
down! The wind is freshening! We are saved! 


"The aeronauts perceived Calais. Their joy was delirious. A few 
moments more, and they had fallen in the forest of Guines. I do 

not doubt," added the unknown, "that, under similar circumstances, 
you would have followed Doctor Jeffries' example!" 


The clouds rolled in glittering masses beneath us. The balloon 
threw large shadows on this heap of clouds, and was surrounded as 
by an aureola. The thunder rumbled below the car. All this was 
terrifying. 


"Let us descend!" I cried. 


"Descend, when the sun is up there, waiting for us? Out with more 
bags!" 


And more than fifty pounds of ballast were cast over. 


At a height of three thousand five hundred yards we remained 
stationary. 


The unknown talked unceasingly. I was in a state of complete 


prostration, while he seemed to be in his element. 


"With a good wind, we shall go far," he cried. "In the Antilles 

there are currents of air which have a speed of a hundred leagues 
an hour. When Napoleon was crowned, Garnerin sent up a balloon 
with coloured lamps, at eleven o'clock at night. The wind was 
blowing north-north-west. The next morning, at daybreak, the 
inhabitants of Rome greeted its passage over the dome of St. 
Peter's. We shall go farther and higher!" 


I scarcely heard him. Everything whirled around me. An opening 
appeared in the clouds. 


"See that city," said the unknown. "It is Spires!" 


I leaned over the car and perceived a small blackish mass. It was 
Spires. The Rhine, which is so large, seemed an unrolled ribbon. 
The sky was a deep blue over our heads. The birds had long 
abandoned us, for in that rarefied air they could not have flown. 
We were alone in space, and I in presence of this unknown! 


"It is useless for you to know whither I am leading you," he 

said, as he threw the compass among the clouds. "Ah! a fallis a 
grand thing! You know that but few victims of ballooning are to 
be reckoned, from Pilatre des Rosiers to Lieutenant Gale, and 
that the accidents have always been the result of imprudence. 
Pilatre des Rosiers set out with Romain of Boulogne, on the 13th 
of June, 1785. To his gas balloon he had affixed a Montgolfier 
apparatus of hot air, so as to dispense, no doubt, with the 
necessity of losing gas or throwing out ballast. It was putting a 
torch under a powder-barrel. When they had ascended four hundred 
yards, and were taken by opposing winds, they were driven over 
the open sea. Pilatre, in order to descend, essayed to open the 
valve, but the valve-cord became entangled in the balloon, and 
tore it so badly that it became empty in an instant. It fell upon 
the Montgolfier apparatus, overturned it, and dragged down the 
unfortunates, who were soon shattered to pieces! It is frightful, 
is it not?" 


I could only reply, "For pity's sake, let us descend!" 
The clouds gathered around us on every side, and dreadful 
detonations, which reverberated in the cavity of the balloon, 


took place beneath us. 


"You provoke me," cried the unknown, "and you shall no longer 
know whether we are rising or falling!" 


The barometer went the way of the compass, accompanied by several 
more bags of sand. We must have been 5000 yards high. Some 
icicles had already attached themselves to the sides of the car, 

and a kind of fine snow seemed to penetrate to my very bones. 
Meanwhile a frightful tempest was raging under us, but we were 
above it. 


"Do not be afraid," said the unknown. "It is only the imprudent 
who are lost. Olivari, who perished at Orleans, rose in a paper 
'Montgolfier;' his car, suspended below the chafing-dish, and 
ballasted with combustible materials, caught fire; Olivari fell, 
and was killed! Mosment rose, at Lille, on a light tray; an 
oscillation disturbed his equilibrium; Mosment fell, and was 
killed! Bittorf, at Mannheim, saw his balloon catch fire in the 
air; and he, too, fell, and was killed! Harris rose in a badly 
constructed balloon, the valve of which was too large and would 
not shut; Harris fell, and was killed! Sadler, deprived of 

ballast by his long sojourn in the air, was dragged over the town 
of Boston and dashed against the chimneys; Sadler fell, and was 
killed! Cokling descended with a convex parachute which he 
pretended to have perfected; Cokling fell, and was killed! Well, 

I love them, these victims of their own imprudence, and I shall 
die as they did. Higher! still higher!" 


All the phantoms of this necrology passed before my eyes. The 
rarefaction of the air and the sun's rays added to the expansion 
of the gas, and the balloon continued to mount. I tried 
mechanically to open the valve, but the unknown cut the cord 
several feet above my head. I was lost! 


"Did you see Madame Blanchard fall?" said he. "I saw her; yes, I! 

I was at Tivoli on the 6th of July, 1819. Madame Blanchard rose 
in a small sized balloon, to avoid the expense of filling, and 

she was forced to entirely inflate it. The gas leaked out below, 

and left a regular train of hydrogen in its path. She carried 

with her a sort of pyrotechnic aureola, suspended below her car 
by a wire, which she was to set off in the air. This she had done 
many times before. On this day she also carried up a small 
parachute ballasted by a firework contrivance, that would go off 
in a shower of silver. She was to start this contrivance after 
having lighted it with a port-fire made on purpose. She set out; 
the night was gloomy. At the moment of lighting her fireworks she 
was so imprudent as to pass the taper under the column of 
hydrogen which was leaking from the balloon. My eyes were fixed 
upon her. Suddenly an unexpected gleam lit up the darkness. I 
thought she was preparing a surprise. The light flashed out, 
suddenly disappeared and reappeared, and gave the summit of the 
balloon the shape of an immense jet of ignited gas. This sinister 


glow shed itself over the Boulevard and the whole Montmartre 
quarter. Then I saw the unhappy woman rise, try twice to close 
the appendage of the balloon, so as to put out the fire, then sit 
down in her car and try to guide her descent; for she did not 
fall. The combustion of the gas lasted for several minutes. The 
balloon, becoming gradually less, continued to descend, but it 
was not a fall. The wind blew from the north-west and drove it 
towards Paris. There were then some large gardens just by the 
house No. 16, Rue de Provence. Madame Blanchard essayed to fall 
there without danger: but the balloon and the car struck on the 
roof of the house with a light shock. 'Save me!' cried the 
wretched woman. I got into the street at this moment. The car 
slid along the roof, and encountered an iron cramp. At this 
concussion, Madame Blanchard was thrown out of her car and 
precipitated upon the pavement. She was killed!" 


These stories froze me with horror. The unknown was standing with 
bare head, dishevelled hair, haggard eyes! 


There was no longer any illusion possible. I at last recognized 
the horrible truth. I was in the presence of a madman! 


He threw out the rest of the ballast, and we must have now 
reached a height of at least nine thousand yards. Blood spurted 
from my nose and mouth! 


"Who are nobler than the martyrs of science?" cried the lunatic. 
"They are canonized by posterity." 


But I no longer heard him. He looked about him, and, bending down 
to my ear, muttered,-- 


"And have you forgotten Zambecarri's catastrophe? Listen. On the 
7th of October, 1804, the clouds seemed to lift a little. On the 
preceding days, the wind and rain had not ceased; but the 
announced ascension of Zambecarri could not be postponed. His 
enemies were already bantering him. It was necessary to ascend, 
to save the science and himself from becoming a public jest. It 
was at Boulogne. No one helped him to inflate his balloon. 


"He rose at midnight, accompanied by Andreoli and Grossetti. The 
balloon mounted slowly, for it had been perforated by the rain, 

and the gas was leaking out. The three intrepid aeronauts could 
only observe the state of the barometer by aid of a dark lantern. 
Zambecarri had eaten nothing for twenty-four hours. Grossetti was 
also fasting. 


"My friends,’ said Zambecarri, 'I am overcome by cold, and 


exhausted. I am dying.’ 
"He fell inanimate in the gallery. It was the same with 
Grossetti. Andreoli alone remained conscious. After long efforts, 


he succeeded in reviving Zambecarri. 


"What news? Whither are we going? How is the wind? What time is 
it?’ 


"It is two o'clock. ' 

"Where is the compass?’ 

"Upset! 

"Great God! The lantern has gone out!’ 

"It cannot burn in this rarefied air,’ said Zambecarri. 


"The moon had not risen, and the atmosphere was plunged in murky 
darkness. 


"T am cold, Andreoli. What shall I do?' 

"They slowly descended through a layer of whitish clouds. 
"Sh!' said Andreoli. 'Do you hear?’ 

"What?' asked Zambecarri. 

"A strange noise. ' 

"You are mistaken. ' 

"No.' 

"Consider these travellers, in the middle of the night, listening 
to that unaccountable noise! Are they going to knock against a 
tower? Are they about to be precipitated on the roofs? 

"Do you hear? One would say it was the noise of the sea.' 
"TImpossible!' 


"It is the groaning of the waves!’ 


"Tt is true.' 


"Light! light! 


"After five fruitless attempts, Andreoli succeeded in obtaining 
light. It was three o'clock. 


"The voice of violent waves was heard. They were almost touching 
the surface of the sea! 


"We are lost!' cried Zambecarri, seizing a large bag of sand. 
"Help!' cried Andreoli. 


"The car touched the water, and the waves came up to their 
breasts. 


"Throw out the instruments, clothes, money!’ 


"The aeronauts completely stripped themselves. The balloon, 
relieved, rose with frightful rapidity. Zambecarri was taken with 
vomiting. Grossetti bled profusely. The unfortunate men could not 
speak, so short was their breathing. They were taken with cold, 
and they were soon crusted over with ice. The moon looked as red 
as blood. 


"After traversing the high regions for a half-hour, the balloon 
again fell into the sea. It was four in the morning. They were 

half submerged in the water, and the balloon dragged them along, 
as if under sail, for several hours. 


"At daybreak they found themselves opposite Pesaro, four miles 
from the coast. They were about to reach it, when a gale blew 

them back into the open sea. They were lost! The frightened boats 
fled at their approach. Happily, a more intelligent boatman 
accosted them, hoisted them on board, and they landed at Ferrada. 


"A frightful journey, was it not? But Zambecarri was a brave and 
energetic man. Scarcely recovered from his sufferings, he resumed 
his ascensions. During one of them he struck against a tree; his 
spirit-lamp was broken on his clothes; he was enveloped in fire, 
his balloon began to catch the flames, and he came down half 
consumed. 


"At last, on the 21st of September, 1812, he made another 
ascension at Boulogne. The balloon clung to a tree, and his lamp 
again set it on fire. Zambecarri fell, and was killed! And in 
presence of these facts, we would still hesitate! No. The higher 
we go, the more glorious will be our death!" 


[Illustration: "Zambecarri fell, and was killed!"] 

The balloon being now entirely relieved of ballast and of all it 
contained, we were carried to an enormous height. It vibrated in 
the atmosphere. The least noise resounded in the vaults of 
heaven. Our globe, the only object which caught my view in 
immensity, seemed ready to be annihilated, and above us the 
depths of the starry skies were lost in thick darkness. 


I saw my companion rise up before me. 


"The hour is come!" he said. "We must die. We are rejected of 
men. They despise us. Let us crush them!" 


"Mercy!" I cried. 

"Let us cut these cords! Let this car be abandoned in space. The 
attractive force will change its direction, and we shall approach 

the sun!" 

Despair galvanized me. I threw myself upon the madman, we 
struggled together, and a terrible conflict took place. But I was 
thrown down, and while he held me under his knee, the madman was 
cutting the cords of the car. 

"One!" he cried. 

"My God!" 


"Two! Three!" 


I made a superhuman effort, rose up, and violently repulsed the 
madman. 


"Four!" 


The car fell, but I instinctively clung to the cords and hoisted 
myself into the meshes of the netting. 


The madman disappeared in space! 

(Illustration: The madman disappeared in space!] 

The balloon was raised to an immeasurable height. A horrible 
cracking was heard. The gas, too much dilated, had burst the 


balloon. I shut my eyes-- 


Some instants after, a damp warmth revived me. I was in the midst 


of clouds on fire. The balloon turned over with dizzy velocity. 
Taken by the wind, it made a hundred leagues an hour ina 
horizontal course, the lightning flashing around it. 


Meanwhile my fall was not a very rapid one. When I opened my 
eyes, I saw the country. I was two miles from the sea, and the 
tempest was driving me violently towards it, when an abrupt shock 
forced me to loosen my hold. My hands opened, a cord slipped 
swiftly between my fingers, and I found myself on the solid 

earth! 


It was the cord of the anchor, which, sweeping along the surface 
of the ground, was caught in a crevice; and my balloon, 
unballasted for the last time, careered off to lose itself beyond 
the sea. 


When I came to myself, I was in bed in a peasant's cottage, at 
Harderwick, a village of La Gueldre, fifteen leagues from 
Amsterdam, on the shores of the Zuyder-Zee. 


A miracle had saved my life, but my voyage had been a series of 
imprudences, committed by a lunatic, and I had not been able to 
prevent them. 

May this terrible narrative, though instructing those who read 


it, not discourage the explorers of the air. 


from The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Winter Amid the Ice 





THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD HAND), py Edith Wharton 
(As first published in Atlantic Monthly, August 1904) 


“Above all,” the letter ended, “don’t leave Siena without seeing Doctor 
Lombard’s Leonardo. Lombard is a queer old Englishman, a mystic or a 
madman (if the two are not synonymous), and a devout student of the 
Italian Renaissance. He has lived for years in Italy, exploring its 

remotest corners, and has lately picked up an undoubted Leonardo, which 
came to light in a farmhouse near Bergamo. It is believed to be one of 

the missing pictures mentioned by Vasari, and is at any rate, according 

to the most competent authorities, a genuine and almost untouched 
example of the best period. 


“Lombard is a queer stick, and jealous of showing his treasures; but we 
struck up a friendship when I was working on the Sodomas in Siena three 
years ago, and if you will give him the enclosed line you may get a peep 
at the Leonardo. Probably not more than a peep, though, for I hear he 
refuses to have it reproduced. I want badly to use it in my monograph on 
the Windsor drawings, so please see what you can do for me, and if you 
can’t persuade him to let you take a photograph or make a sketch, at 
least jot down a detailed description of the picture and get from him 

all the facts you can. I hear that the French and Italian governments 
have offered him a large advance on his purchase, but that he refuses 

to sell at any price, though he certainly can’t afford such luxuries; in 
fact, I don’t see where he got enough money to buy the picture. He lives 
in the Via Papa Giulio.” 


Wyant sat at the table d’hote of his hotel, re-reading his friend’s 

letter over a late luncheon. He had been five days in Siena without 
having found time to call on Doctor Lombard; not from any indifference 
to the opportunity presented, but because it was his first visit to 

the strange red city and he was still under the spell of its more 
conspicuous wonders--the brick palaces flinging out their wrought-iron 
torch-holders with a gesture of arrogant suzerainty; the great 
council-chamber emblazoned with civic allegories; the pageant of Pope 
Julius on the Library walls; the Sodomas smiling balefully through the 
dusk of mouldering chapels--and it was only when his first hunger was 
appeased that he remembered that one course in the banquet was still 
untasted. 


He put the letter in his pocket and turned to leave the room, with a 

nod to its only other occupant, an olive-skinned young man with lustrous 
eyes and a low collar, who sat on the other side of the table, perusing 

the FANFULLA DI DOMENICA. This gentleman, his daily vis-a-vis, returned 
the nod with a Latin eloquence of gesture, and Wyant passed on to 

the ante-chamber, where he paused to light a cigarette. He was just 
restoring the case to his pocket when he heard a hurried step behind 

him, and the lustrous-eyed young man advanced through the glass doors of 
the dining-room. 


“Pardon me, sir,” he said in measured English, and with an intonation of 
exquisite politeness; “you have let this letter fall.” 


Wyant, recognizing his friend’s note of introduction to Doctor Lombard, 
took it with a word of thanks, and was about to turn away when he 
perceived that the eyes of his fellow diner remained fixed on him with a 
gaze of melancholy interrogation. 


“Again pardon me,” the young man at length ventured, “but are you by 
chance the friend of the illustrious Doctor Lombard?” 


“No,” returned Wyant, with the instinctive Anglo-Saxon distrust of 
foreign advances. Then, fearing to appear rude, he said with a guarded 
politeness: “Perhaps, by the way, you can tell me the number of his 
house. I see it is not given here.” 


The young man brightened perceptibly. “The number of the house is 
thirteen; but any one can indicate it to you--it is well known in Siena. 
It is called,” he continued after a moment, “the House of the Dead 
Hand.” 


Wyant stared. “What a queer name!” he said. 


“The name comes from an antique hand of marble which for many hundred 
years has been above the door.” 


Wyant was turning away with a gesture of thanks, when the other added: 
“If you would have the kindness to ring twice.” 


“To ring twice?” 
“At the doctor’s.” The young man smiled. “It is the custom.” 


It was a dazzling March afternoon, with a shower of sun from the 
mid-blue, and a marshalling of slaty clouds behind the umber-colored 
hills. For nearly an hour Wyant loitered on the Lizza, watching the 
shadows race across the naked landscape and the thunder blacken in the 
west; then he decided to set out for the House of the Dead Hand. The 
map in his guidebook showed him that the Via Papa Giulio was one of the 
streets which radiate from the Piazza, and thither he bent his course, 
pausing at every other step to fill his eye with some fresh image of 
weather-beaten beauty. The clouds had rolled upward, obscuring the 
sunshine and hanging like a funereal baldachin above the projecting 
cornices of Doctor Lombard’s street, and Wyant walked for some distance 
in the shade of the beetling palace fronts before his eye fell on 

a doorway surmounted by a sallow marble hand. He stood for a moment 
staring up at the strange emblem. The hand was a woman’s--a dead 
drooping hand, which hung there convulsed and helpless, as though it had 
been thrust forth in denunciation of some evil mystery within the house, 
and had sunk struggling into death. 


A girl who was drawing water from the well in the court said that the 
English doctor lived on the first floor, and Wyant, passing through 

a glazed door, mounted the damp degrees of a vaulted stairway with a 
plaster AXsculapius mouldering in a niche on the landing. Facing the 
7Esculapius was another door, and as Wyant put his hand on the bell-rope 
he remembered his unknown friend’s injunction, and rang twice. 


His ring was answered by a peasant woman with a low forehead and small 
close-set eyes, who, after a prolonged scrutiny of himself, his card, 

and his letter of introduction, left him standing in a high, cold 
ante-chamber floored with brick. He heard her wooden pattens click down 
an interminable corridor, and after some delay she returned and told him 
to follow her. 


They passed through a long saloon, bare as the ante-chamber, but loftily 
vaulted, and frescoed with a seventeenth-century Triumph of Scipio or 
Alexander--martial figures following Wyant with the filmed melancholy 
gaze of shades in limbo. At the end of this apartment he was admitted 

to a smaller room, with the same atmosphere of mortal cold, but showing 
more obvious signs of occupancy. The walls were covered with tapestry 
which had faded to the gray-brown tints of decaying vegetation, so that 
the young man felt as though he were entering a sunless autumn wood. 
Against these hangings stood a few tall cabinets on heavy gilt feet, and 
at a table in the window three persons were seated: an elderly lady 

who was warming her hands over a brazier, a girl bent above a strip of 
needle-work, and an old man. 


As the latter advanced toward Wyant, the young man was conscious of 
staring with unseemly intentness at his small round-backed figure, 
dressed with shabby disorder and surmounted by a wonderful head, 
lean, vulpine, eagle-beaked as that of some art-loving despot of the 
Renaissance: a head combining the venerable hair and large prominent 
eyes of the humanist with the greedy profile of the adventurer. Wyant, 
in musing on the Italian portrait-medals of the fifteenth century, had 
often fancied that only in that period of fierce individualism could 
types so paradoxical have been produced; yet the subtle craftsmen who 
committed them to the bronze had never drawn a face more strangely 
stamped with contradictory passions than that of Doctor Lombard. 


“I am glad to see you,” he said to Wyant, extending a hand which seemed 
a mere framework held together by knotted veins. “We lead a quiet life 
here and receive few visitors, but any friend of Professor Clyde’s is 
welcome.” Then, with a gesture which included the two women, he added 
dryly: “My wife and daughter often talk of Professor Clyde.” 


“Oh yes--he used to make me such nice toast; they don’t understand toast 
in Italy,” said Mrs. Lombard in a high plaintive voice. 


It would have been difficult, from Doctor Lombard’s manner and 
appearance to guess his nationality; but his wife was so inconsciently 

and ineradicably English that even the silhouette of her cap seemed a 
protest against Continental laxities. She was a stout fair woman, with 
pale cheeks netted with red lines. A brooch with a miniature portrait 
sustained a bogwood watch-chain upon her bosom, and at her elbow lay a 
heap of knitting and an old copy of THE QUEEN. 


The young girl, who had remained standing, was a slim replica of her 
mother, with an apple-cheeked face and opaque blue eyes. Her small head 
was prodigally laden with braids of dull fair hair, and she might have 

had a kind of transient prettiness but for the sullen droop of her round 
mouth. It was hard to say whether her expression implied ill-temper or 
apathy; but Wyant was struck by the contrast between the fierce vitality 
of the doctor’s age and the inanimateness of his daughter’s youth. 


Seating himself in the chair which his host advanced, the young man 

tried to open the conversation by addressing to Mrs. Lombard some random 
remark on the beauties of Siena. The lady murmured a resigned assent, 
and Doctor Lombard interposed with a smile: “My dear sir, my wife 
considers Siena a most salubrious spot, and is favorably impressed by 

the cheapness of the marketing; but she deplores the total absence of 
muffins and cannel coal, and cannot resign herself to the Italian method 

of dusting furniture.” 


“But they don’t, you know--they don’t dust it!” Mrs. Lombard protested, 
without showing any resentment of her husband’s manner. 


“Precisely--they don’t dust it. Since we have lived in Siena we have not 
once seen the cobwebs removed from the battlements of the Mangia. Can 
you conceive of such housekeeping? My wife has never yet dared to write 
it home to her aunts at Bonchurch.” 


Mrs. Lombard accepted in silence this remarkable statement of her 
views, and her husband, with a malicious smile at Wyant’s embarrassment, 
planted himself suddenly before the young man. 


“And now,” said he, “do you want to see my Leonardo?” 
“DO I?” cried Wyant, on his feet in a flash. 


The doctor chuckled. “Ah,” he said, with a kind of crooning 

deliberation, “that’s the way they all behave--that’s what they all come 
for.” He turned to his daughter with another variation of mockery in his 
smile. “Don’t fancy it’s for your BEAUX YEUX, my dear; or for the mature 
charms of Mrs. Lombard,” he added, glaring suddenly at his wife, who had 
taken up her knitting and was softly murmuring over the number of her 
stitches. 


Neither lady appeared to notice his pleasantries, and he continued, 
addressing himself to Wyant: “They all come--they all come; but many are 
called and few are chosen.” His voice sank to solemnity. “While I live,” 

he said, “no unworthy eye shall desecrate that picture. But I will 

not do my friend Clyde the injustice to suppose that he would send an 
unworthy representative. He tells me he wishes a description of the 


picture for his book; and you shall describe it to him--if you can.” 


Wyant hesitated, not knowing whether it was a propitious moment to put 
in his appeal for a photograph. 


“Well, sir,” he said, “you know Clyde wants me to take away all I can of 
it 


Doctor Lombard eyed him sardonically. “You’re welcome to take away all 
you can carry,” he replied; adding, as he turned to his daughter: “That 
is, if he has your permission, Sybilla.” 


The girl rose without a word, and laying aside her work, took a key from 
a secret drawer in one of the cabinets, while the doctor continued in 

the same note of grim jocularity: “For you must know that the picture is 
not mine--it is my daughter’s.” 


He followed with evident amusement the surprised glance which Wyant 
turned on the young girl’s impassive figure. 


“Sybilla,” he pursued, “is a votary of the arts; she has inherited her 
fond father’s passion for the unattainable. Luckily, however, she also 
recently inherited a tidy legacy from her grandmother; and having seen 
the Leonardo, on which its discoverer had placed a price far beyond 
my reach, she took a step which deserves to go down to history: she 
invested her whole inheritance in the purchase of the picture, thus 
enabling me to spend my closing years in communion with one of the 
world’s masterpieces. My dear sir, could Antigone do more?” 


The object of this strange eulogy had meanwhile drawn aside one of the 
tapestry hangings, and fitted her key into a concealed door. 


“Come,” said Doctor Lombard, “let us go before the light fails us.” 
Wyant glanced at Mrs. Lombard, who continued to knit impassively. 


“No, no,” said his host, “my wife will not come with us. You might 
not suspect it from her conversation, but my wife has no feeling for 
art--Italian art, that is; for no one is fonder of our early Victorian 
school.” 


“Frith’s Railway Station, you know,” said Mrs. Lombard, smiling. “I like 
an animated picture.” 


Miss Lombard, who had unlocked the door, held back the tapestry to let 
her father and Wyant pass out; then she followed them down a narrow 
stone passage with another door at its end. This door was iron-barred, 
and Wyant noticed that it had a complicated patent lock. The girl fitted 


another key into the lock, and Doctor Lombard led the way into a small 
room. The dark panelling of this apartment was irradiated by streams of 
yellow light slanting through the disbanded thunder clouds, and in 

the central brightness hung a picture concealed by a curtain of faded 
velvet. 


“A little too bright, Sybilla,” said Doctor Lombard. His face had grown 
solemn, and his mouth twitched nervously as his daughter drew a linen 
drapery across the upper part of the window. 


“That will do--that will do.” He turned impressively to Wyant. “Do you 
see the pomegranate bud in this rug? Place yourself there--keep your 
left foot on it, please. And now, Sybilla, draw the cord.” 


Miss Lombard advanced and placed her hand on a cord hidden behind the 
velvet curtain. 


“Ah,” said the doctor, “one moment: I should like you, while looking at 
the picture, to have in mind a few lines of verse. Sybilla--” 


Without the slightest change of countenance, and with a promptness which 
proved her to be prepared for the request, Miss Lombard began to recite, 

in a full round voice like her mother’s, St. Bernard’s invocation to the 
Virgin, in the thirty-third canto of the Paradise. 


“Thank you, my dear,” said her father, drawing a deep breath as she 
ended. “That unapproachable combination of vowel sounds prepares one 
better than anything I know for the contemplation of the picture.” 


As he spoke the folds of velvet slowly parted, and the Leonardo appeared 
in its frame of tarnished gold: 


From the nature of Miss Lombard’s recitation Wyant had expected a sacred 
subject, and his surprise was therefore great as the composition was 
gradually revealed by the widening division of the curtain. 


In the background a steel-colored river wound through a pale calcareous 
landscape; while to the left, on a lonely peak, a crucified Christ 

hung livid against indigo clouds. The central figure of the foreground, 
however, was that of a woman seated in an antique chair of marble with 
bas-reliefs of dancing meenads. Her feet rested on a meadow sprinkled 
with minute wild-flowers, and her attitude of smiling majesty recalled 
that of Dosso Dossi’s Circe. She wore a red robe, flowing in closely 

fluted lines from under a fancifully embroidered cloak. Above her high 
forehead the crinkled golden hair flowed sideways beneath a veil; one 
hand drooped on the arm of her chair; the other held up an inverted 
human skull, into which a young Dionysus, smooth, brown and sidelong as 
the St. John of the Louvre, poured a stream of wine from a high-poised 


flagon. At the lady’s feet lay the symbols of art and luxury: a flute 
and a roll of music, a platter heaped with grapes and roses, the torso 
of a Greek statuette, and a bowl overflowing with coins and jewels; 
behind her, on the chalky hilltop, hung the crucified Christ. A scroll 
in a corner of the foreground bore the legend: LUX MUNDI. 


Wyant, emerging from the first plunge of wonder, turned inquiringly 
toward his companions. Neither had moved. Miss Lombard stood with her 
hand on the cord, her lids lowered, her mouth drooping; the doctor, his 
strange Thoth-like profile turned toward his guest, was still lost in 

rapt contemplation of his treasure. 


Wyant addressed the young girl. 


“You are fortunate,” he said, “to be the possessor of anything so 
perfect.” 


“It is considered very beautiful,” she said coldly. 


“Beautiful--BEAUTIFUL!” the doctor burst out. “Ah, the poor, worn out, 
over-worked word! There are no adjectives in the language fresh enough 
to describe such pristine brilliancy; all their brightness has been worn 
off by misuse. Think of the things that have been called beautiful, and 
then look at THAT!” 


“It is worthy of a new vocabulary,” Wyant agreed. 


“Yes,” Doctor Lombard continued, “my daughter is indeed fortunate. 
She has chosen what Catholics call the higher life--the counsel of 
perfection. What other private person enjoys the same opportunity of 
understanding the master? Who else lives under the same roof with an 
untouched masterpiece of Leonardo’s? Think of the happiness of being 
always under the influence of such a creation; of living INTO it; of 
partaking of it in daily and hourly communion! This room is a chapel; 
the sight of that picture is a sacrament. What an atmosphere for a young 
life to unfold itself in! My daughter is singularly blessed. Sybilla, 

point out some of the details to Mr. Wyant; I see that he will 
appreciate them.” 


The girl turned her dense blue eyes toward Wyant; then, glancing away 
from him, she pointed to the canvas. 


“Notice the modeling of the left hand,” she began in a monotonous voice; 
“it recalls the hand of the Mona Lisa. The head of the naked genius will 
remind you of that of the St. John of the Louvre, but it is more purely 
pagan and is turned a little less to the right. The embroidery on the 
cloak is symbolic: you will see that the roots of this plant have 

burst through the vase. This recalls the famous definition of Hamlet’s 


character in Wilhelm Meister. Here are the mystic rose, the flame, and 
the serpent, emblem of eternity. Some of the other symbols we have not 
yet been able to decipher.” 


Wyant watched her curiously; she seemed to be reciting a lesson. 


“And the picture itself?” he said. “How do you explain that? LUX MUNDI--what 
a curious device to connect with such a subject! What can it 
mean?” 


Miss Lombard dropped her eyes: the answer was evidently not included in 
her lesson. 


“What, indeed?” the doctor interposed. “What does life mean? As one 
may define it in a hundred different ways, so one may find a hundred 
different meanings in this picture. Its symbolism is as many-faceted as 
a well-cut diamond. Who, for instance, is that divine lady? Is it she 
who is the true LUX MUNDI--the light reflected from jewels and young 
eyes, from polished marble and clear waters and statues of bronze? Or is 
that the Light of the World, extinguished on yonder stormy hill, and is 
this lady the Pride of Life, feasting blindly on the wine of iniquity, 

with her back turned to the light which has shone for her in vain? 
Something of both these meanings may be traced in the picture; but to 
me it symbolizes rather the central truth of existence: that all that 

is raised in incorruption is sown in corruption; art, beauty, love, 
religion; that all our wine is drunk out of skulls, and poured for us by 
the mysterious genius of a remote and cruel past.” 


The doctor’s face blazed: his bent figure seemed to straighten itself 
and become taller. 


“Ah,” he cried, growing more dithyrambic, “how lightly you ask what 

it means! How confidently you expect an answer! Yet here am I who have 
given my life to the study of the Renaissance; who have violated its 

tomb, laid open its dead body, and traced the course of every muscle, 
bone, and artery; who have sucked its very soul from the pages of poets 
and humanists; who have wept and believed with Joachim of Flora, smiled 
and doubted with AXneas Sylvius Piccolomini; who have patiently followed 
to its source the least inspiration of the masters, and groped in 

neolithic caverns and Babylonian ruins for the first unfolding tendrils 

of the arabesques of Mantegna and Crivelli; and I tell you that I 

stand abashed and ignorant before the mystery of this picture. It means 
nothing--it means all things. It may represent the period which saw its 
creation; it may represent all ages past and to come. There are volumes 

of meaning in the tiniest emblem on the lady’s cloak; the blossoms of 

its border are rooted in the deepest soil of myth and tradition. Don’t 

ask what it means, young man, but bow your head in thankfulness for 
having seen it!” 


Miss Lombard laid her hand on his arm. 


“Don’t excite yourself, father,” she said in the detached tone of a 
professional nurse. 


He answered with a despairing gesture. “Ah, it’s easy for you to talk. 
You have years and years to spend with it; Iam an old man, and every 
moment counts!” 


“It’s bad for you,” she repeated with gentle obstinacy. 


The doctor’s sacred fury had in fact burnt itself out. He dropped into 
a seat with dull eyes and slackening lips, and his daughter drew the 
curtain across the picture. 


Wyant turned away reluctantly. He felt that his opportunity was slipping 
from him, yet he dared not refer to Clyde’s wish for a photograph. He 

now understood the meaning of the laugh with which Doctor Lombard had 
given him leave to carry away all the details he could remember. The 
picture was so dazzling, so unexpected, so crossed with elusive and 
contradictory suggestions, that the most alert observer, when placed 
suddenly before it, must lose his coordinating faculty in a sense of 
confused wonder. Yet how valuable to Clyde the record of such a work 
would be! In some ways it seemed to be the summing up of the master’s 
thought, the key to his enigmatic philosophy. 


The doctor had risen and was walking slowly toward the door. His 
daughter unlocked it, and Wyant followed them back in silence to the 
room in which they had left Mrs. Lombard. That lady was no longer there, 
and he could think of no excuse for lingering. 


He thanked the doctor, and turned to Miss Lombard, who stood in the 
middle of the room as though awaiting farther orders. 


“It is very good of you,” he said, “to allow one even a glimpse of such 
a treasure.” 


She looked at him with her odd directness. “You will come again?” 

she said quickly; and turning to her father she added: “You know what 
Professor Clyde asked. This gentleman cannot give him any account of the 
picture without seeing it again.” 


Doctor Lombard glanced at her vaguely; he was still like a person ina 
trance. 


“Eh?” he said, rousing himself with an effort. 


“I said, father, that Mr. Wyant must see the picture again if he is to 
tell Professor Clyde about it,” Miss Lombard repeated with extraordinary 
precision of tone. 


Wyant was silent. He had the puzzled sense that his wishes were being 
divined and gratified for reasons with which he was in no way connected. 


“Well, well,” the doctor muttered, “I don’t say no--I don’t say no. I 

know what Clyde wants--I don’t refuse to help him.” He turned to Wyant. 
“You may come again--you may make notes,” he added with a sudden effort. 
“Jot down what occurs to you. I’m willing to concede that.” 


Wyant again caught the girl’s eye, but its emphatic message perplexed 
him. 


“You’re very good,” he said tentatively, “but the fact is the picture is 

so mysterious--so full of complicated detail--that I’m afraid no notes I 
could make would serve Clyde’s purpose as well as--as a photograph, say. 
If you would allow me--” 


Miss Lombard’s brow darkened, and her father raised his head furiously. 


“A photograph? A photograph, did you say? Good God, man, not ten people 
have been allowed to set foot in that room! A PHOTOGRAPH?” 


Wyant saw his mistake, but saw also that he had gone too far to retreat. 


“I know, sir, from what Clyde has told me, that you object to having 
any reproduction of the picture published; but he hoped you might let 
me take a photograph for his personal use--not to be reproduced in his 
book, but simply to give him something to work by. I should take the 
photograph myself, and the negative would of course be yours. If you 
wished it, only one impression would be struck off, and that one Clyde 
could return to you when he had done with it.” 


Doctor Lombard interrupted him with a snarl. “When he had done with it? 
Just so: I thank thee for that word! When it had been re-photographed, 
drawn, traced, autotyped, passed about from hand to hand, defiled by 
every ignorant eye in England, vulgarized by the blundering praise of 
every art-scribbler in Europe! Bah! I’d as soon give you the picture 

itself: why don’t you ask for that?” 


“Well, sir,” said Wyant calmly, “if you will trust me with it, Ill 
engage to take it safely to England and back, and to let no eye but 
Clyde’s see it while it is out of your keeping.” 


The doctor received this remarkable proposal in silence; then he burst 
into a laugh. 


“Upon my soul!” he said with sardonic good humor. 

It was Miss Lombard’s turn to look perplexedly at Wyant. His last words 
and her father’s unexpected reply had evidently carried her beyond her 
depth. 

“Well, sir, am I to take the picture?” Wyant smilingly pursued. 

“No, young man; nor a photograph of it. Nor a sketch, either; mind 
that,--nothing that can be reproduced. Sybilla,” he cried with sudden 
passion, “swear to me that the picture shall never be reproduced! No 
photograph, no sketch--now or afterward. Do you hear me?” 

“Yes, father,” said the girl quietly. 

“The vandals,” he muttered, “the desecrators of beauty; if I thought it 
would ever get into their hands I'd burn it first, by God!” He turned 

to Wyant, speaking more quietly. “I said you might come back--I never 
retract what I say. But you must give me your word that no one but Clyde 
shall see the notes you make.” 


Wyant was growing warm. 


“If you won’t trust me with a photograph I wonder you trust me not to 
show my notes!” he exclaimed. 


The doctor looked at him with a malicious smile. 

“Humph!” he said; “would they be of much use to anybody?” 

Wyant saw that he was losing ground and controlled his impatience. 

“To Clyde, I hope, at any rate,” he answered, holding out his hand. The 
doctor shook it without a trace of resentment, and Wyant added: “When 
shall I come, sir?” 

“To-morrow--to-morrow morning,” cried Miss Lombard, speaking suddenly. 
She looked fixedly at her father, and he shrugged his shoulders. 

“The picture is hers,” he said to Wyant. 

In the ante-chamber the young man was met by the woman who had admitted 
him. She handed him his hat and stick, and turned to unbar the door. As 
the bolt slipped back he felt a touch on his arm. 


“You have a letter?” she said in a low tone. 


“A letter?” He stared. “What letter?” 


She shrugged her shoulders, and drew back to let him pass. 


II 


As Wyant emerged from the house he paused once more to glance up at 
its scarred brick facade. The marble hand drooped tragically above 

the entrance: in the waning light it seemed to have relaxed into the 
passiveness of despair, and Wyant stood musing on its hidden meaning. 
But the Dead Hand was not the only mysterious thing about Doctor 
Lombard’s house. What were the relations between Miss Lombard and her 
father? Above all, between Miss Lombard and her picture? She did not 
look like a person capable of a disinterested passion for the arts; and 
there had been moments when it struck Wyant that she hated the picture. 


The sky at the end of the street was flooded with turbulent yellow 

light, and the young man turned his steps toward the church of San 
Domenico, in the hope of catching the lingering brightness on Sodoma’s 
St. Catherine. 


The great bare aisles were almost dark when he entered, and he had to 
grope his way to the chapel steps. Under the momentary evocation of the 
sunset, the saint’s figure emerged pale and swooning from the dusk, and 
the warm light gave a sensual tinge to her ecstasy. The flesh seemed to 
glow and heave, the eyelids to tremble; Wyant stood fascinated by the 
accidental collaboration of light and color. 


Suddenly he noticed that something white had fluttered to the ground 
at his feet. He stooped and picked up a small thin sheet of note-paper, 
folded and sealed like an old-fashioned letter, and bearing the 
superscription:-- 


To the Count Ottaviano Celsi. 


Wyant stared at this mysterious document. Where had it come from? He was 
distinctly conscious of having seen it fall through the air, close 

to his feet. He glanced up at the dark ceiling of the chapel; then he 

turned and looked about the church. There was only one figure in it, 

that of aman who knelt near the high altar. 


Suddenly Wyant recalled the question of Doctor Lombard’s maid-servant. 
Was this the letter she had asked for? Had he been unconsciously 
carrying it about with him all the afternoon? Who was Count Ottaviano 
Celsi, and how came Wyant to have been chosen to act as that nobleman’s 
ambulant letter-box? 


Wyant laid his hat and stick on the chapel steps and began to explore 

his pockets, in the irrational hope of finding there some clue to the 

mystery; but they held nothing which he had not himself put there, and 

he was reduced to wondering how the letter, supposing some unknown hand 
to have bestowed it on him, had happened to fall out while he stood 
motionless before the picture. 


At this point he was disturbed by a step on the floor of the aisle, and 
turning, he saw his lustrous-eyed neighbor of the table d’hote. 


The young man bowed and waved an apologetic hand. 
“I do not intrude?” he inquired suavely. 


Without waiting for a reply, he mounted the steps of the chapel, 
glancing about him with the affable air of an afternoon caller. 


“I see,” he remarked with a smile, “that you know the hour at which our 
saint should be visited.” 


Wyant agreed that the hour was indeed felicitous. 

The stranger stood beamingly before the picture. 

“What grace! What poetry!” he murmured, apostrophizing the St. 
Catherine, but letting his glance slip rapidly about the chapel as he 
spoke. 

Wyant, detecting the manoeuvre, murmured a brief assent. 

“But it is cold here--mortally cold; you do not find it so?” The 

intruder put on his hat. “It is permitted at this hour--when the church 
is empty. And you, my dear sir--do you not feel the dampness? You are 
an artist, are you not? And to artists it is permitted to cover the head 
when they are engaged in the study of the paintings.” 

He darted suddenly toward the steps and bent over Wyant’s hat. 


“Permit me--cover yourself!” he said a moment later, holding out the hat 
with an ingratiating gesture. 


A light flashed on Wyant. 


“Perhaps,” he said, looking straight at the young man, “you will tell me 
your name. My own is Wyant.” 


The stranger, surprised, but not disconcerted, drew forth a coroneted 
card, which he offered with a low bow. On the card was engraved:-- 


Il Conte Ottaviano Celsi. 


“I am much obliged to you,” said Wyant; “and I may as well tell you that 
the letter which you apparently expected to find in the lining of my hat 
is not there, but in my pocket.” 


He drew it out and handed it to its owner, who had grown very pale. 


“And now,” Wyant continued, “you will perhaps be good enough to tell me 
what all this means.” 


There was no mistaking the effect produced on Count Ottaviano by this 
request. His lips moved, but he achieved only an ineffectual smile. 


“I suppose you know,” Wyant went on, his anger rising at the sight of 

the other’s discomfiture, “that you have taken an unwarrantable liberty. 

I don’t yet understand what part I have been made to play, but it’s 
evident that you have made use of me to serve some purpose of your own, 
and I propose to know the reason why.” 


Count Ottaviano advanced with an imploring gesture. 

“Sir,” he pleaded, “you permit me to speak?” 

“I expect you to,” cried Wyant. “But not here,” he added, hearing the 
clank of the verger’s keys. “It is growing dark, and we shall be turned 


out in a few minutes.” 


He walked across the church, and Count Ottaviano followed him out into 
the deserted square. 


“Now,” said Wyant, pausing on the steps. 


The Count, who had regained some measure of self-possession, began to 
speak in a high key, with an accompaniment of conciliatory gesture. 


“My dear sir--my dear Mr. Wyant--you find me in an abominable 
position--that, as a man of honor, I immediately confess. I have 
taken advantage of you--yes! I have counted on your amiability, your 


chivalry--too far, perhaps? I confess it! But what could I do? It was to 
oblige a lady”--he laid a hand on his heart--“a lady whom I would die 
to serve!” He went on with increasing volubility, his deliberate English 
swept away by a torrent of Italian, through which Wyant, with some 
difficulty, struggled to a comprehension of the case. 


Count Ottaviano, according to his own statement, had come to Siena some 
months previously, on business connected with his mother’s property; the 
paternal estate being near Orvieto, of which ancient city his father 

was syndic. Soon after his arrival in Siena the young Count had met the 
incomparable daughter of Doctor Lombard, and falling deeply in love with 
her, had prevailed on his parents to ask her hand in marriage. Doctor 
Lombard had not opposed his suit, but when the question of settlements 
arose it became known that Miss Lombard, who was possessed of a small 
property in her own right, had a short time before invested the 

whole amount in the purchase of the Bergamo Leonardo. Thereupon Count 
Ottaviano’s parents had politely suggested that she should sell the 

picture and thus recover her independence; and this proposal being met 
by a curt refusal from Doctor Lombard, they had withdrawn their consent 
to their son’s marriage. The young lady’s attitude had hitherto been one 

of passive submission; she was horribly afraid of her father, and would 
never venture openly to oppose him; but she had made known to Ottaviano 
her intention of not giving him up, of waiting patiently till events 

should take a more favorable turn. She seemed hardly aware, the Count 
said with a sigh, that the means of escape lay in her own hands; that 

she was of age, and had a right to sell the picture, and to marry 

without asking her father’s consent. Meanwhile her suitor spared no 

pains to keep himself before her, to remind her that he, too, was 

waiting and would never give her up. 


Doctor Lombard, who suspected the young man of trying to persuade 
Sybilla to sell the picture, had forbidden the lovers to meet or to 
correspond; they were thus driven to clandestine communication, and had 
several times, the Count ingenuously avowed, made use of the doctor’s 
visitors as a means of exchanging letters. 


“And you told the visitors to ring twice?” Wyant interposed. 


The young man extended his hands in a deprecating gesture. Could Mr. 
Wyant blame him? He was young, he was ardent, he was enamored! The 
young lady had done him the supreme honor of avowing her attachment, of 
pledging her unalterable fidelity; should he suffer his devotion to be 
outdone? But his purpose in writing to her, he admitted, was not merely 

to reiterate his fidelity; he was trying by every means in his power to 

induce her to sell the picture. He had organized a plan of action; every 
detail was complete; if she would but have the courage to carry out 

his instructions he would answer for the result. His idea was that she 
should secretly retire to a convent of which his aunt was the Mother 


Superior, and from that stronghold should transact the sale of the 

Leonardo. He had a purchaser ready, who was willing to pay a large sum; 

a sum, Count Ottaviano whispered, considerably in excess of the young 

lady’s original inheritance; once the picture sold, it could, if 

necessary, be removed by force from Doctor Lombard’s house, and his 

daughter, being safely in the convent, would be spared the painful 

scenes incidental to the removal. Finally, if Doctor Lombard were 

vindictive enough to refuse his consent to her marriage, she had only to 

make a SOMMATION RESPECTUEUSE, and at the end of the prescribed delay no 
power on earth could prevent her becoming the wife of Count Ottaviano. 


Wyant’s anger had fallen at the recital of this simple romance. It was 
absurd to be angry with a young man who confided his secrets to the 

first stranger he met in the streets, and placed his hand on his heart 
whenever he mentioned the name of his betrothed. The easiest way out of 
the business was to take it as a joke. Wyant had played the wall to this 
new Pyramus and Thisbe, and was philosophic enough to laugh at the part 
he had unwittingly performed. 


He held out his hand with a smile to Count Ottaviano. 


“I won’t deprive you any longer,” he said, “of the pleasure of reading 
your letter.” 


“Oh, sir, a thousand thanks! And when you return to the casa Lombard, 
you will take a message from me--the letter she expected this 
afternoon?” 

“The letter she expected?” Wyant paused. “No, thank you. I thought 
you understood that where I come from we don’t do that kind of 
thing--knowingly.” 

“But, sir, to serve a young lady!” 

“I’m sorry for the young lady, if what you tell me is true”--the Count’s 
expressive hands resented the doubt--“but remember that if I am under 
obligations to any one in this matter, it is to her father, who has 
admitted me to his house and has allowed me to see his picture.” 

“HIS picture? Hers!” 

“Well, the house is his, at all events.” 

“Unhappily--since to her it is a dungeon!” 


“Why doesn’t she leave it, then?” exclaimed Wyant impatiently. 


The Count clasped his hands. “Ah, how you say that--with what force, 


with what virility! If you would but say it to HER in that tone--you, 
her countryman! She has no one to advise her; the mother is an idiot; 
the father is terrible; she is in his power; it is my belief that he 

would kill her if she resisted him. Mr. Wyant, I tremble for her life 
while she remains in that house!” 


“Oh, come,” said Wyant lightly, “they seem to understand each other well 
enough. But in any case, you must see that I can’t interfere--at 

least you would if you were an Englishman,” he added with an escape of 
contempt. 


Ill 


Wyant’s affiliations in Siena being restricted to an acquaintance with 
his land-lady, he was forced to apply to her for the verification of 
Count Ottaviano’s story. 


The young nobleman had, it appeared, given a perfectly correct account 

of his situation. His father, Count Celsi-Mongirone, was a man of 
distinguished family and some wealth. He was syndic of Orvieto, and 

lived either in that town or on his neighboring estate of Mongirone. His 
wife owned a large property near Siena, and Count Ottaviano, who was the 
second son, came there from time to time to look into its management. 
The eldest son was in the army, the youngest in the Church; and an aunt 
of Count Ottaviano’s was Mother Superior of the Visitandine convent in 
Siena. At one time it had been said that Count Ottaviano, who was a most 
amiable and accomplished young man, was to marry the daughter of the 
strange Englishman, Doctor Lombard, but difficulties having arisen as to 
the adjustment of the young lady’s dower, Count Celsi-Mongirone had very 
properly broken off the match. It was sad for the young man, however, 
who was said to be deeply in love, and to find frequent excuses for 

coming to Siena to inspect his mother’s estate. 


Viewed in the light of Count Ottaviano’s personality the story had a 

tinge of opera bouffe; but the next morning, as Wyant mounted the stairs 
of the House of the Dead Hand, the situation insensibly assumed another 
aspect. It was impossible to take Doctor Lombard lightly; and there was 

a suggestion of fatality in the appearance of his gaunt dwelling. Who 
could tell amid what tragic records of domestic tyranny and fluttering 
broken purposes the little drama of Miss Lombard’s fate was being played 
out? Might not the accumulated influences of such a house modify the 
lives within it in a manner unguessed by the inmates of a suburban villa 
with sanitary plumbing and a telephone? 


One person, at least, remained unperturbed by such fanciful problems; 
and that was Mrs. Lombard, who, at Wyant’s entrance, raised a placidly 
wrinkled brow from her knitting. The morning was mild, and her chair had 
been wheeled into a bar of sunshine near the window, so that she made a 
cheerful spot of prose in the poetic gloom of her surroundings. 


“What a nice morning!” she said; “it must be delightful weather at 
Bonchurch.” 


Her dull blue glance wandered across the narrow street with its 
threatening house fronts, and fluttered back baffled, like a bird with 
clipped wings. It was evident, poor lady, that she had never seen beyond 
the opposite houses. 


Wyant was not sorry to find her alone. Seeing that she was surprised 
at his reappearance he said at once: “I have come back to study Miss 
Lombard’s picture.” 


“Oh, the picture--” Mrs. Lombard’s face expressed a gentle 
disappointment, which might have been boredom in a person of acuter 
sensibilities. “It’s an original Leonardo, you know,” she said 
mechanically. 


“And Miss Lombard is very proud of it, I suppose? She seems to have 
inherited her father’s love for art.” 


Mrs. Lombard counted her stitches, and he went on: “It’s unusual in so 
young a girl. Such tastes generally develop later.” 


Mrs. Lombard looked up eagerly. “That’s what I say! I was quite 

different at her age, you know. I liked dancing, and doing a pretty bit 

of fancy-work. Not that I couldn’t sketch, too; I had a master down from 
London. My aunts have some of my crayons hung up in their drawing-room 
now--I did a view of Kenilworth which was thought pleasing. But I liked 

a picnic, too, or a pretty walk through the woods with young people of 

my own age. I say it’s more natural, Mr. Wyant; one may have a feeling 

for art, and do crayons that are worth framing, and yet not give up 
everything else. I was taught that there were other things.” 


Wyant, half-ashamed of provoking these innocent confidences, could not 
resist another question. “And Miss Lombard cares for nothing else?” 


Her mother looked troubled. 


“Sybilla is so clever--she says I don’t understand. You know how 
self-confident young people are! My husband never said that of 

me, now--he knows I had an excellent education. My aunts were very 
particular; I was brought up to have opinions, and my husband has always 


respected them. He says himself that he wouldn’t for the world miss 
hearing my opinion on any subject; you may have noticed that he often 
refers to my tastes. He has always respected my preference for living 

in England; he likes to hear me give my reasons for it. He is so much 
interested in my ideas that he often says he knows just what I am going 
to say before I speak. But Sybilla does not care for what I think--” 


At this point Doctor Lombard entered. He glanced sharply at Wyant. “The 
servant is a fool; she didn’t tell me you were here.” His eye turned to 

his wife. “Well, my dear, what have you been telling Mr. Wyant? About 
the aunts at Bonchurch, I'll be bound!” 


Mrs. Lombard looked triumphantly at Wyant, and her husband rubbed his 
hooked fingers, with a smile. 


“Mrs. Lombard’s aunts are very superior women. They subscribe to the 
circulating library, and borrow Good Words and the Monthly Packet from 
the curate’s wife across the way. They have the rector to tea twice a 

year, and keep a page-boy, and are visited by two baronets’ wives. They 
devoted themselves to the education of their orphan niece, and I think 

I may say without boasting that Mrs. Lombard’s conversation shows marked 
traces of the advantages she enjoyed.” 


Mrs. Lombard colored with pleasure. 
“I was telling Mr. Wyant that my aunts were very particular.” 


“Quite so, my dear; and did you mention that they never sleep in 
anything but linen, and that Miss Sophia puts away the furs and blankets 
every spring with her own hands? Both those facts are interesting to the 
student of human nature.” Doctor Lombard glanced at his watch. “But we 
are missing an incomparable moment; the light is perfect at this hour.” 


Wyant rose, and the doctor led him through the tapestried door and down 
the passageway. 


The light was, in fact, perfect, and the picture shone with an inner 
radiancy, as though a lamp burned behind the soft screen of the lady’s 
flesh. Every detail of the foreground detached itself with jewel-like 
precision. Wyant noticed a dozen accessories which had escaped him on 
the previous day. 


He drew out his note-book, and the doctor, who had dropped his sardonic 
grin for a look of devout contemplation, pushed a chair forward, and 


seated himself on a carved settle against the wall. 


“Now, then,” he said, “tell Clyde what you can; but the letter killeth.” 


He sank down, his hands hanging on the arm of the settle like the claws 
of a dead bird, his eyes fixed on Wyant’s notebook with the obvious 
intention of detecting any attempt at a surreptitious sketch. 


Wyant, nettled at this surveillance, and disturbed by the speculations 
which Doctor Lombard’s strange household excited, sat motionless for a 
few minutes, staring first at the picture and then at the blank pages 

of the note-book. The thought that Doctor Lombard was enjoying his 
discomfiture at length roused him, and he began to write. 


He was interrupted by a knock on the iron door. Doctor Lombard rose to 
unlock it, and his daughter entered. 


She bowed hurriedly to Wyant, without looking at him. 

“Father, had you forgotten that the man from Monte Amiato was to come 
back this morning with an answer about the bas-relief? He is here now; 
he says he can’t wait.” 


“The devil!” cried her father impatiently. “Didn’t you tell him--” 


“Yes; but he says he can’t come back. If you want to see him you must 
come now.” 


“Then you think there’s a chance?--” 

She nodded. 

He turned and looked at Wyant, who was writing assiduously. 

“You will stay here, Sybilla; I shall be back in a moment.” 

He hurried out, locking the door behind him. 

Wyant had looked up, wondering if Miss Lombard would show any surprise 
at being locked in with him; but it was his turn to be surprised, for 

hardly had they heard the key withdrawn when she moved close to him, her 


small face pale and tumultuous. 


“I arranged it--I must speak to you,” she gasped. “He'll be back in five 
minutes.” 


Her courage seemed to fail, and she looked at him helplessly. 


Wyant had a sense of stepping among explosives. He glanced about him 
at the dusky vaulted room, at the haunting smile of the strange picture 

overhead, and at the pink-and-white girl whispering of conspiracies in a 
voice meant to exchange platitudes with a curate. 


“How can I help you?” he said with a rush of compassion. 


“Oh, if you would! I never have a chance to speak to any one; it’s so 
difficult--he watches me--he’ll be back immediately.” 


“Try to tell me what I can do.” 

“I don’t dare; I feel as if he were behind me.” She turned away, fixing 
her eyes on the picture. A sound startled her. “There he comes, and 

I haven’t spoken! It was my only chance; but it bewilders me so to be 
hurried.” 

“I don’t hear any one,” said Wyant, listening. “Try to tell me.” 

“How can I make you understand? It would take so long to explain.” She 
drew a deep breath, and then with a plunge--“Will you come here again 
this afternoon--at about five?” she whispered. 

“Come here again?” 

“Yes--you can ask to see the picture,--make some excuse. He will come 
with you, of course; I will open the door for you--and--and lock you 
both in”--she gasped. 

“Lock us in?” 

“You see? You understand? It’s the only way for me to leave the 
house--if I am ever to do it”--She drew another difficult breath. 

“The key will be returned--by a safe person--in half an hour,--perhaps 


sooner--” 


She trembled so much that she was obliged to lean against the settle for 
support. 


“Wyant looked at her steadily; he was very sorry for her. 
“I can’t, Miss Lombard,” he said at length. 

“You can’t?” 

“I’m sorry; I must seem cruel; but consider--” 


He was stopped by the futility of the word: as well ask a hunted rabbit 
to pause in its dash for a hole! 


Wyant took her hand; it was cold and nerveless. 


“I will serve you in any way I can; but you must see that this way is 
impossible. Can’t I talk to you again? Perhaps--” 


“Oh,” she cried, starting up, “there he comes!” 
Doctor Lombard’s step sounded in the passage. 


Wyant held her fast. “Tell me one thing: he won’t let you sell the 
picture?” 


“No--hush!” 
“Make no pledges for the future, then; promise me that.” 
“The future?” 


“In case he should die: your father is an old man. You haven’t 
promised?” 


She shook her head. 
“Don’t, then; remember that.” 
She made no answer, and the key turned in the lock. 


As he passed out of the house, its scowling cornice and facade of 
ravaged brick looked down on him with the startlingness of a strange 
face, seen momentarily in a crowd, and impressing itself on the brain as 
part of an inevitable future. Above the doorway, the marble hand reached 
out like the cry of an imprisoned anguish. 


Wyant turned away impatiently. 


“Rubbish!” he said to himself. “SHE isn’t walled in; she can get out if 
she wants to.” 


IV 


Wyant had any number of plans for coming to Miss Lombard’s aid: he was 
elaborating the twentieth when, on the same afternoon, he stepped into 
the express train for Florence. By the time the train reached Certaldo 

he was convinced that, in thus hastening his departure, he had followed 
the only reasonable course; at Empoli, he began to reflect that the 

priest and the Levite had probably justified themselves in much the same 


Manner. 


A month later, after his return to England, he was unexpectedly relieved 
from these alternatives of extenuation and approval. A paragraph in 

the morning paper announced the sudden death of Doctor Lombard, the 
distinguished English dilettante who had long resided in Siena. Wyant’s 
justification was complete. Our blindest impulses become evidence of 
perspicacity when they fall in with the course of events. 


Wyant could now comfortably speculate on the particular complications 
from which his foresight had probably saved him. The climax was 
unexpectedly dramatic. Miss Lombard, on the brink of a step which, 
whatever its issue, would have burdened her with retrospective 
compunction, had been set free before her suitor’s ardor could have had 
time to cool, and was now doubtless planning a life of domestic felicity 
on the proceeds of the Leonardo. One thing, however, struck Wyant as 
odd--he saw no mention of the sale of the picture. He had scanned the 
papers for an immediate announcement of its transfer to one of the 
great museums; but presently concluding that Miss Lombard, out of 
filial piety, had wished to avoid an appearance of unseemly haste in the 
disposal of her treasure, he dismissed the matter from his mind. Other 
affairs happened to engage him; the months slipped by, and gradually the 
lady and the picture dwelt less vividly in his mind. 


It was not till five or six years later, when chance took him again to 
Siena, that the recollection started from some inner fold of memory. He 
found himself, as it happened, at the head of Doctor Lombard’s street, 
and glancing down that grim thoroughfare, caught an oblique glimpse 
of the doctor’s house front, with the Dead Hand projecting above its 
threshold. The sight revived his interest, and that evening, over an 
admirable frittata, he questioned his landlady about Miss Lombard’s 
matriage. 


“The daughter of the English doctor? But she has never married, 
signore.” 


“Never married? What, then, became of Count Ottaviano>?” 


“For a long time he waited; but last year he married a noble lady of the 
Maremma.” 


“But what happened--why was the marriage broken?” 
The landlady enacted a pantomime of baffled interrogation. 
“And Miss Lombard still lives in her father’s house?” 


“Yes, signore; she is still there.” 


“And the Leonardo--” 
“The Leonardo, also, is still there.” 


The next day, as Wyant entered the House of the Dead Hand, he remembered 
Count Ottaviano’s injunction to ring twice, and smiled mournfully to 

think that so much subtlety had been vain. But what could have prevented 
the marriage? If Doctor Lombard’s death had been long delayed, time 

might have acted as a dissolvent, or the young lady’s resolve have 

failed; but it seemed impossible that the white heat of ardor in which 

Wyant had left the lovers should have cooled in a few short weeks. 


As he ascended the vaulted stairway the atmosphere of the place seemed 

a reply to his conjectures. The same numbing air fell on him, like 

an emanation from some persistent will-power, a something fierce and 
imminent which might reduce to impotence every impulse within its range. 
Wyant could almost fancy a hand on his shoulder, guiding him upward with 
the ironical intent of confronting him with the evidence of its work. 


A strange servant opened the door, and he was presently introduced to 

the tapestried room, where, from their usual seats in the window, Mrs. 
Lombard and her daughter advanced to welcome him with faint ejaculations 
of surprise. 


Both had grown oddly old, but in a dry, smooth way, as fruits might 

shrivel on a shelf instead of ripening on the tree. Mrs. Lombard was 

still knitting, and pausing now and then to warm her swollen hands above 
the brazier; and Miss Lombard, in rising, had laid aside a strip of 
needle-work which might have been the same on which Wyant had first seen 
her engaged. 


Their visitor inquired discreetly how they had fared in the interval, 
and learned that they had thought of returning to England, but had 
somehow never done so. 


“I am sorry not to see my aunts again,” Mrs. Lombard said resignedly; 
“but Sybilla thinks it best that we should not go this year.” 


“Next year, perhaps,” murmured Miss Lombard, in a voice which seemed to 
suggest that they had a great waste of time to fill. 


She had returned to her seat, and sat bending over her work. Her hair 
enveloped her head in the same thick braids, but the rose color of her 
cheeks had turned to blotches of dull red, like some pigment which has 
darkened in drying. 


“And Professor Clyde--is he well?” Mrs. Lombard asked affably; 


continuing, as her daughter raised a startled eye: “Surely, Sybilla, 
Mr. Wyant was the gentleman who was sent by Professor Clyde to see the 
Leonardo?” 


Miss Lombard was silent, but Wyant hastened to assure the elder lady of 
his friend’s well-being. 


“Ah--perhaps, then, he will come back some day to Siena,” she said, 
sighing. Wyant declared that it was more than likely; and there ensued 
a pause, which he presently broke by saying to Miss Lombard: “And you 
still have the picture?” 


She raised her eyes and looked at him. “Should you like to see it?” she 
asked. 


On his assenting, she rose, and extracting the same key from the same 
secret drawer, unlocked the door beneath the tapestry. They walked down 
the passage in silence, and she stood aside with a grave gesture, making 
Wyant pass before her into the room. Then she crossed over and drew the 
curtain back from the picture. 


The light of the early afternoon poured full on it: its surface appeared 

to ripple and heave with a fluid splendor. The colors had lost none of 
their warmth, the outlines none of their pure precision; it seemed to 
Wyant like some magical flower which had burst suddenly from the mould 
of darkness and oblivion. 

He turned to Miss Lombard with a movement of comprehension. 

“Ah, I understand--you couldn’t part with it, after all!” he cried. 

“No--I couldn’t part with it,” she answered. 


“It’s too beautiful,--too beautiful,”--he assented. 


“Too beautiful?” She turned on him with a curious stare. “I have never 
thought it beautiful, you know.” 


He gave back the stare. “You have never--” 


She shook her head. “It’s not that. I hate it; I’ve always hated it. But 
he wouldn’t let me--he will never let me now.” 


Wyant was startled by her use of the present tense. Her look surprised 
him, too: there was a strange fixity of resentment in her innocuous eye. 
Was it possible that she was laboring under some delusion? Or did the 
pronoun not refer to her father? 


“You mean that Doctor Lombard did not wish you to part with the 
picture?” 


“No--he prevented me; he will always prevent me.” 

There was another pause. “You promised him, then, before his death--” 
“No; I promised nothing. He died too suddenly to make me.” Her voice 
sank to a whisper. “I was free--perfectly free--or I thought I was till 

I tried.” 

“Till you tried?” 


“To disobey him--to sell the picture. Then I found it was impossible. I 
tried again and again; but he was always in the room with me.” 


She glanced over her shoulder as though she had heard a step; and to 
Wyant, too, fora moment, the room seemed full of a third presence. 


“And you can’t”--he faltered, unconsciously dropping his voice to the 
pitch of hers. 


She shook her head, gazing at him mystically. “I can’t lock him out; 
I can never lock him out now. I told you I should never have another 
chance.” 

Wyant felt the chill of her words like a cold breath in his hair. 
“Oh”--he groaned; but she cut him off with a grave gesture. 

“It is too late,” she said; “but you ought to have helped me that day.” 
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